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“Lill-Singva” leading the Thirty-Square-Metre Class shortly after the start during Marblehead Mid-Summer Series. An invader from Sweden, she was 
sailed by her designer, Erik Nilsson 


Marblehead’s Greatest Race Week 


LEONARD M. FOWLE 


intersectional racing, and the best sailing weather for 

more than a decade, Marblehead held its greatest 
Mid-Summer Race Week in history early last month. There 
is a saying at Marblehead that the poorest weather always 
turns up for Race Week, which annually occurs early in 
August during a period which the meteorologists have labelled 
“the August stagnation of weather.” It generally brings the 
lightest and flukiest of airs. This season the period was either 
delayed in arrival or passed over Marblehead without 
stopping; for although strong, moderate, and light airs were 
served up to test the skipper’s skill, on not a single day did 
the “‘typical Race Week drifting weather” appear, and only 
once could conditions be described as fluky. 

Aside from the international angle of Marblehead Race 
Week, strong intersectional competition contributed much 
to the success of the event. That fine sportsman, Johnston 
deForest, came up from the Sound in search of Eight-Metre 
racing for his Priscilla III (and got it); two Star boats, John 
Mason’s Joca and Theodore Sherman’s Estrellita, made the 
pilgrimage from Narragansett Bay, and the fleet of ‘‘Thir- 
ties” to meet the Swedish invader Lill-Singva was drawn 
from Buzzards Bay and Nantucket Sound, as well as from 
local ports. In addition to this there was a large racing fleet 
from the harbors of Massachusetts and Ipswich Bays. 

In all this racing the local skippers fared pretty well. Fresh 
from her Roosevelt Bowl triumph at Marion and a good 


P ister with international competition, plenty of 


showing in the other races south of Cape Cod, Ivar Rosen- 
lund’s Lill-Singva, managed by Torsten Gustafsson and 
sailed by her designer, Erik Nilsson, met stiff competition 
from the American boats at Marblehead. She succeeded in 
winning the Eastern Y. C. trophy but that was all, and when 
the final tabulations were made on the week’s racing for the 
Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, a perpetual prize, three Marble- 
head boats, Brilliant, Starling, and Skjold VII led the in- 
vader. The two first named tied on points (86 each) for the 
Lipton Cup. 

Johnston deForest, the ‘“‘old fox” of Long Island Sound, 
came to Marblehead with Priscilla III in 1930 and took back 
to Oyster Bay a cargo of silverware; but apparently the local 
skippers have learned a thing or two about sailing ‘‘ Fights” 
since then, for out of six trophies that Priscilla sought, only 
one went home with her — the Eastern series trophy. Harry 
Noyes’ Gypsy won the Ladies’ Plate, the Hovey Gold Bowl, 
the deForest prize, and the Corinthian series, while Charles 
P. Curtis’s Ellen captured the annual race of the Boston 
Yacht Club. 

Both of the Narragansett Bay Stars managed to win a 
race, and John Mason’s Joca was fortunate enough to have 
her victory come in the Pleon Junior Regatta which carried 
a piece of silverware with it, but otherwise these visitors were 
no more successful than Lill-Singva or Priscilla IIT. Homer 
Clark’s Sans Souci from the Sandy Bay fleet took all the 
other available honors with four wins, a second, a third, and 
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C. Raymond Hunt's 

“Hornet” (left) cap- 

tured the two chief tro- 

phies for the week in 

Class Q, the Harold S. 
Wheelock and Mid- . 


Summer Challenge Cups 


“Gypsy,” sailed by 
Harry E. Noyes, was 
the big prize winner in 
the Eight-Meter Class, 
winning the Ladies’ none x 
Plate, Hovey Bowl, de- — «0 AA =—:-.lUe 
Forest prize and the =" 
Corinthian series. 

“Priscilla III,” fromthe 

Sound, took the Eastern 

series 








a fifth for 133 points to Maidie III’s 103. Star of India The record-breaking continued in the second race of the 
placed third with 93 points. day, the Boston Yacht Club’s annual Boston Lightship o] oe 

The Forty-Third Annual Race Week or Mid-Summer Se- Race — an all-day affair — drew 22 boats. The winners in 

: ries (it started back in 1889 under Corinthian colors) the three classes of this 25-mile race were Sherman and 


opened Saturday, August 3rd, with the three-day series of Henry A. Morss, Jr.’s, schooner Grenadier in the heavy 
the Eastern Yacht Club. Big fleets at Larchmont, Edgar- cruising division, John Fairfield’s Elkabar (the former 31- 
town, and on Boston Bay had given warning that yachtsmen rater Sayonara II), in the light cruising division, and C. 
were turning out in big numbers everywhere this season, so Raymond Hunt’s Hornet in the racing class. Both contests 

the Marblehead committees rather expected to surpass the were sailed in a light southerly breeze. oP, 
1934 figure of 309 starters. They did not, however, antici- Monday was the one fluky day of the week, due to the 
pate anything like the fleet of 328 boats that appeared at the interference of two thundersqualls. The larger boats were 
lines on the opening day to send every known record for hardly away in a light northwest chance than a heavy 


American yacht racing tumbling. thundersquall came out on the wings of the wind to e 
There was no regular racing on Sunday, but several special drench the crews and give them an exciting ten minutes. 
and weekly races were on the card. The big event was the The start on the inside line was held 30 minutes to allow 


Pleon Yacht Club’s eighth annual junior regatta, and a fleet the squall to pass and then the boats were sent away in light 
of 176 boats turned out. The oldest junior yacht club in the airs from the northwest. Shortly, however, heavy black 
country was quite unprepared for a fleet of this size, but the clouds appeared in the northeast, but little notice was taken 
race committee, headed by its 18-year-old chairman, Peter S. of them at first, for squalls just did not come from that direc- 
Langmaid, handled the situation like veterans. (Continued on page 105) 


The 25-raters (Class Q) are strong at Marblehead. A start off Marblehead rock, with Charles Francis Adams’ “Bat” in the lead 
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From Chicago 


to 


Mackinac 


Thirty-eight Yachts Make Up Largest 
Fleet to Sail Mackinac Race 





’ By R. A. HAYNIE 

4 “Elizabeth,” owned by Lynn A. 
Williams of Chicago, continued 

7 her winning streak by taking first 


place in the cruising division. She 
finished less than twenty-five 
minutes after “Maruffa” 


Zak Lowndest Associates 


limited scope of vision possible from the deck of a 
contestant, it has long been my desire to witness this 
race from a real vantage point. The opportunity came this 
year when the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Escanaba was 
assigned to patrol the course and I was chosen by the Chi- 
\ cago Yacht Club as its representative aboard. Because of 
. the efficiency of the patrol, and the interest taken in the race 
by the commanding officer of the cutter, Lieut. Com. L. B. 
Olson, my desire has at last been fulfilled. Never was there a 

r better opportunity to see the race in its entirety. 


\ A participant in many Mackinac races, with the 
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Wesley Bowman Studio, Inc 
Henry B. Babson’s new yawl “Maruffa” led the cruisers across the 
finish line but dropped to third place on corrected time 


We lay off the starting line off Belmont Harbor, until all 
classes had gotten under way, and then proceeded to work 
through the fleet to reach the leaders. At 8:00 p. m. Satur- 
day, Princess and Hope, the two ‘‘Q’s”’ were out ahead on 
even terms, with Maruffa, Henry Babson’s new yawl, close 
behind. She had been in the last class to start but, favored 
by a moderate, steady southwest wind, she had, with the 
help of a huge parachute spinnaker, sailed through prac- 
tically the entire fleet, averaging 81% miles an hour to eight 
o'clock. 

With darkness, we hauled to the eastward of the fleet and 
reduced speed. The wind held steady through the night and 
daybreak found us about twenty miles off Muskegon, with 
only one yacht in sight — Cleo of Milwaukee. Fog then set 
in, reducing our visibility to probably less than a mile. 

With Cleo’s position as a guide, we estimated we were 
about in the middle of the fleet, and proceeded northward 
at two-thirds speed, blowing our whistle at frequent intervals 
and listening for horns. At 6:30 a. m. we picked Bangalore 
out of the fog, which verified our guess as to our position. 
Zigzagging across the course, we picked up in order Valkyrie, 
Princess, Hope and Dorello, 10 miles off Little Point Sable. 

The wind holding steady from the southwest and freshen- 
ing, we were confident that Maruffa, from the way she had 
been going, should be the leading yacht. With improved 
visibility, we increased our speed and, about five miles off 
Manistee, picked her up at about 2:00 p. m. Rounding up on 
her lee quarter, we spoke her and gave her the good news 
that she was leading the fleet. 

Now came a most interesting game of hide and seek. 
The fog had reduced to a haze, but our visibility was prob- 
ably limited to three miles at the most and the fleet was 
apparently considerably spread out. Steaming alternately 
east and west and covering a range of about seven miles, we 
again picked up Dorello about ten miles astern of Maruffa 
and sighted Elizabeth about seven miles astern of Dorello. 

At this point, Maruffa was apparently well ahead of 
Elizabeth and Valkyrie on their time allowance, the latter 
being about three hours behind, with the race half run. 
Dorello was leading the Racing Division, but Hope and 
Princess were well within their time. We hadn’t sighted 
Tar Baby as yet, but when we did come up with her at 
midnight, plotting her position placed her well inshore of 
Dorello and about eight miles behind her. 
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By nightfall, we had checked all but about five yachts and 
these, including Bagheera and Tar Baby, we caught in the 
Manitou Passage. Maruffa was still in the lead here, but was 
being closely pressed by Dorello, Elizabeth and Tar Baby. 
Elizabeth had gained a full hour on Maruffa and now, with 
the wind becoming light and variable, it was anybody’s 
race. 

The smaller yachts, which had dropped behind on Sunday, 
now met the fate of so many in the Mackinac Race. They 
had not been able to get around Point Betsie before the 
wind let down, and from there to the finish they struggled 
on with light winds and no winds — and much of the breeze 
was on the nose. Even the leaders didn’t have much to brag 
about in the way of wind on Monday but they managed to 
keep moving. 

Monday morning we landed the press representatives at 
Charlevoix, thence went northward to intercept the leaders. 
At sunrise, however, a thick fog set in which made it im- 
possible to sight any yacht, so we proceeded to ‘‘Skillagalee”’ 
and anchored, figuring that we were well ahead of the fleet. 
About 11:30, the fog thinned and shortly afterward we 
sighted Tar Baby about four miles southwest of us, beating 
for Gray’s Reef against a light northerly breeze. She had 
passed both Elizabeth and Dorello early in the morning. 
Soon afterward, we sighted Maruffa ahout five miles south 
and considerably to the east of the course, and it was here 
that she lost her chance of being the first yacht in. 

The wind shifted to the northwest, letting Tar Baby 
fetch Gray’s Reef and giving her quite a lead over Maruffa. 
About this time Dorello and Elizabeth were seen coming up 
astern, so, getting under way, we stood up to Tar Baby, 
gave her the news that she was leading yacht, and then 
proceeded south checking each yacht and noting her position. 
Closely following Elizabeth and over to the eastward were 
Vagabond, of Milwaukee, Princess and Valkyrie. 


— 
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“Valkyrie” took second honors in the cruising division 
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“Princess,” a 28-year old Class Q boat designed by William Gardner, 
captured the honors in the racing division 


It was soon apparent that the winners were in this group 
as the next yachts we sighted, Bagheera and Ponjola, were 
some twenty miles astern. We continued south, and not 
until 8:35 that night did we meet the last boat, Nor’ Wester, 
about five miles south of Sleeping Bear Point. The fleet at 
this time was spread out over 100 miles. 

We anchored for the night at South Manitou Island and 
received a message from the Race Committee that Tar Baby 
had finished first and that several other yachts were in sight. 

Under way about five next morning (Tuesday), we headed 
for Mackinac Island, again ‘‘counting noses.’’ The smailer 
yachts had made good only some fifteen to twenty miles 
during the night, but stuck to it. The last yacht finished at 
5:45 Wednesday afternoon. 


In “Maruffa” to Mackinac 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


NE OF THE uncertain quantities (besides the weather) 

in the Mackinac Race this year was the presence of a 

new yacht in the fleet that had not only never raced to 
Mackinac before but that had never sailed against any of the 
Lake Michigan yachts. In fact, she had never even sailed 
alongside of any other yacht in the few weeks she had been 
overboard, all of which time had been spent in getting her 
from her builder’s yard at Wiscasset, Maine, to her home 
port, Chicago. Maruffa was, therefore, as unknown to her 
owner, Henry B. Babson, and to her crew, as she was to any 
of her 37 competitors in the race. Designed by Phil Rhodes, 
of the firm of Cox & Stevens, Maruffa is a yawl, 68 feet 
length on deck, 15 feet in the beam, and displacing 35% tons. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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“Spindrift,” of the Bayview Yacht Club, won the Yerkes Trophy for schooners 


From Port Huron to Mackinac 


sailors, can usually turn the trick in a cruising race was 
again proven in this year’s run up Lake Huron. Two 
Bayview Yacht Club sailors had that figured out so they 


CT sio a fine-lined boat, manned by a crew of racing 


went East a few weeks before the 
annual event, bought the successful 
Alsumar from Philip Le Boutillier, 
and got her to Detroit just a week 
before the start. Then Dave Sloss, 
who with Herman Petzold bought 
the boat, lined up the crew of his 
22-Square-Metre racing days (in 
which he won the fleet cham- 
pionship twice) and set out for 
Mackinac. At the historic island 
the committee handed over all of 
the trophies except one reserved 
for schooners, to support the 
contention. 

The entire race, which started at 
2 p.M. on July 20th, was sailed in 
light shifting winds and calms. 
With a boat that is quick on the 
helm, well supplied with light can- 
vas, and a racing crew which kept 
on the job 24 hours a day, Alsumar 
was far ahead all the way. She 
rounded the light off Cove Island, 
which marked the end of the first 
leg of 159 miles in 17:25:01 in a 
light following wind. Russell Al- 


By 
WALTER X. BRENNAN 





“Alsumar” took all the prizes except one 


ger’s Baccarat, which won the event in 1933 and 1934, was 
second to round, an hour later. The syndicate-owned yawl 
Trident, which had won on two previous occasions and was 
refitted with metal masts and complete new rigging and 


canvas for the event, followed 
Baccarat. 

These boats got away from the 
area of calms and fogs in good time. 
When the main body arrived, about 
midnight or four hours later, the 
wind petered out and the entire lot 
spent all of the next day in the 
vicinity. Bimesa II, an 84-foot 
schooner, scratch boat of the fleet, 
lay within sound of the groaner for 
30 hours. On Tuesday afternoon 
with 130 miles still to go, she 
dropped her canvas, put on the 
“black spinnaker” and gave up. 
Alsumar was then already in. 

A check of the courses later 
showed that the fleet split on the 
second leg and by Monday night 
had practically covered the upper 
end of Lake Huron. All reported a 
lack of wind and no one could recall 
having seen Lake Huron so flat. 
Early Tuesday morning a heavy 
fog settled down over the lake and 
those in the steamer lanes had some 

(Continued on page 108) 
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“ Yankee’s” squaresail and raffee spread about 1,800 square feet of canvas and were carried for well over 15,000 miles 


Sailing West 30,000 Miles 


“Yankee” Circumnavigates the Globe in 18 Months 
By IRVING JOHNSON 


my dream of a cruise around the world was com- 

pleted in reality. We had started from Gloucester at 
2 p.m., November 5th, just 18 months before. We had sailed 
33,000 miles in that time and I had fully realized a ten years’ 
accumulation of cruising dreams. Such a successful voyage is 
possible only in the proper ship, and this had been more 
forcibly impressed on me the more I studied and learned 
about former cruises. 

My boating experience began with a 33-foot racing sloop 
and I have been in nearly all types of sail and power vessels, 
even rounding the Horn in the largest sailing ship in the 
world. But it wasn’t until I signed on as mate of the former 
German pilot schooner Wander Bird that I finally found 
what seemed to me to be the most suitable type of boat for 
extended deep sea cruising with an amateur crew. My seven 
months aboard Wander Bird taught me other things besides 
the qualities of the ship, for I spent most of the last three 
months considering the seagoing qualities of a girl who 
joined the ship in Havre. 

She proved to be an ideal shipmate, so, after signing her on 
as wife, we headed for Europe to look up a pilot boat for our- 
selves. The first months in Germany and Holland proved to 
be the most hectic of my life. A German yacht broker, who 
had offered me a choice of seven boats, wound me up in law- 
suits and finished things off by going to an insane asylum 
after shooting his landlord. Most of the schooners on his list 


\ TWO O'CLOCK in the afternoon of May 5th, 1935, 


had been sold months before and the only one available was 
owned by a woman dentist who gave us a merry chase and 
then landed in an insane asylum also. I was in almost the 
same condition when we headed for England to inspect a 
boat I had not dared look at because of the price. 

In Ipswich we found Tezel, a former Dutch North Sea 
pilot schooner, built by the Netherlands Government in 
1897. She was owned by a well-known English yachtsman, 
and a thorough inspection convinced me that she was just 
the boat we wanted. I found the owner to be a real sailor who 
felt that the old pilot boat should spend far more of her time 
at sea, so the more I outlined my plan to sail around the 
world in her, the lower he came on his price, till we finally 
met and the Texel became the Yankee. 

From the owner we learned some of our ship’s history. 
The builders had told him: ‘‘We didn’t build her just as 
strong as necessary, but as strong as possible.’’ Her live oak 
frames, 714 inches square, set so close together that there 
was more wood than space, had been built up and left to 
weather for an entire year before the 3-inch oak planking 
was put on. Next she was sheathed on the inside with an- 
other 2 inches of oak. The deck beams, also of oak, are tre- 
mendous and give good support to the 24-inch yellow pine 
deck. Some of these deck planks are nearly 70 feet long, 
which means that there are few butts in the entire ship. 
She still has her massive teak skylights with vertical sides, 
both over the main cabin and after cabins. 
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The Yankee’s dimensions are 92 feet over all, 76 feet 
water line, 21 feet beam, and 11 feet draft. She has a keel 
practically as long as the water line, which means that her 
stem and rudder post are almost vertical. Her clipper bow 
and lovely sheer made her the most beautiful ship of this 
type I have ever seen. Her two masts of Oregon pine, nearly 
15 inches through, are her original sticks and still full of sap. 
Although thirty years of the schooner’s life had been spent 
under sail alone in the toughest kind of service, the English 
yachtsman had installed a 36 h.p. semi-Diesel engine and we 
have found it reliable and economical, pushing us along at 5 
knots in smooth water. Without it we would not have been 
able to enter at least fifty of the South Sea ports that we 
wanted to visit. There was also a single cylinder Diesel 
generator which we operated for three hours twice a week to 
charge batteries for electric lights. This meant that we 
didn’t have to carry any gasoline at all. 

As the Yankee needed considerable changing inside and 
various work done on deck, we decided to sail her to Ham- 
burg where ship breaking was in progress, so that we could 
buy used ships gear cheap. One worthwhile improvement 
that we made in Ipswich, however, was the addition of 
several sheets of 34-inch copper plate which were worked 
around the stem, starting at the water line and extending 
about 20 feet aft along the keel. This heavy copper prevented 
the anchor chain from grinding off the lighter sheathing 
when we anchored in strong currents. 

Our first job in Hamburg was to rip out almost the entire 
interior which had been cut up into small staterooms. The 
large main cabin amidships was then refitted much as the 
pilots used to have it, with seven upper and lower berths 
along each side, with plenty of shelf space, springs, and elec- 
tric light to each berth. A little to one side of the center of 
the cabin we slung a long teak table, ballasted so that it stays 
level under all conditions. This table was a great success as 
there was but one day during the entire cruise that the dishes 
were not safe on it. 

Farther aft on one side were two staterooms; a double and 
a single. On the other side was the engine room with various 
tanks and a workbench with a vise and all kinds of tools. 
Way aft was our cabin, right across the ship. It opened into 
the lazarette, which usually holds a mile or two of rope and 
the smell of Stockholm tar. 

Forward of the main cabin is the large galley. It has two 
deep sinks instead of the usual one which generally gets 
filled with dirty dishes, making the job of cleaning difficult. 
We also found that a cement floor worked out well. "Way 
forward was the fo’c’sle that formerly held four men, but we 
converted part of it into an enormous paint locker in which 
we sometimes stored half a ton of paint. In another portion 
we have 40 or 50 spare blocks and other gear, while the main 
part is taken up by our storm trysail and many light sails. 

The Yankee already had two water tanks, but we installed 
two more, bringing the total capacity up to 8 tons, or a little 
over 2,000 gallons. This large amount of water was necessary 
because in the stretch from the Panama Canal through the 
Galapagos Islands and across the Pacific to Tahiti, there is 
no available water supply. At one time this amount of water 
lasted us nearly four months with 15 people aboard. 

While in Hamburg we used to ride bicycles around the 
country-side on Sundays, so when, on one of these jaunts, I 
saw the towering spars of a big four-masted bark, I headed in 
that direction. I soon learned that she was to be broken up 
and, as I was on the lookout for a yard from which to set a 
squaresail, I climbed aboard and went aloft to measure her 
royals. They were exactly the length I wanted: 45 feet, and 
all complete with jackstay, footropes, lifts, and gooseneck. 
A talk with the ship breaker showed that he figured it quite 
a job to lower one of these yards, so I finally bought one 
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The two mates reeve off new shroud lanyards. Below, the Galapagos 
seals made wonderful pets. Here is the second mate with a young one 


Photo by Frank Longshore 








aloft, more than 160 feet above the deck. The next day, 
with several boys who were helping me fit out, I went along- 
side in a motor boat and we had a grand time rigging down 
the heavy yard with allits gear. But that was nothing com- 
pared to sending down her topgallant mast which we did 
next as we had found it the cheapest way to provide our- 
selves with a maintopmast, although we had to cut it down 
to one fifth of its original size. Besides that, we bought the 
old sailing ship’s two 8-inch liquid compasses for $10, as well 
as a lot of other gear. Back in the Yankee, we moved the old 
maintopmast, which I considered too short, up to the fore- 
mast and stepped the new maintopmast that had been cut 
down from the square rigger’s topgallantmast. The former 
royal yard was then permanently attached to the foremast, 
about three feet below the forestay. To brace the yard 
around more, we placed the fore spreader abaft the foremast 
and now have a yard which braces well around, although not 
sufficiently for using the squaresail when beating to wind- 
ward. 

On deck we changed little, except to add a small deck- 
house. In this deckhouse, which is but four feet above the 
deck, there is standing room at a large chart table. This is 
possible because the companionway stairs (which go down 
through the deckhouse) take a right angle turn; the navi- 
gator, instead of taking the turn, steps straight ahead onto 
a special step and faces the chart table under which are 
stored the 500 charts necessary for a world cruise. These 
charts are stored flat with a single fold. My navigating instru- 
ments, as well as all the necessary books, are kept at each 
side of the chart table within easy reach. This deckhouse, 
which is 614 x 7 feet, also has two full-length berths, one 
each side of the com- 
panionway, the sleepers’ 
feet extending under the 
chart table on either 
side. 

When totaling up our 
sail plan, we found we 
could set nearly 7,000 
square feet with the 
wind anywhere from a 
point abaft the beam to 
almost dead astern. 
Even on the longest 
cruises, I never plan to 
run dead before the 
wind as the rolling is 
then excessive and wear 
and tear on gear is too 
great. I also figure that 
we make greater actual 
speed by keeping her up 
a couple of points and 
tacking down wind. In 
this way we keep the 


Photo by Dr. Rufus Southworth 


“Yankee” in one of the locks of the Panama Canal 
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Some of the crew land on Bartholomew Island 
in the Galapagos. Below. A swarm of visitors 
from Pitcairn Island aboard the “Yankee” 





foresail and fisherman staysail full and even get a little air in 
the jibtopsail. Above the squaresail, which has 1,000 square 
feet, there is a large raffee of 800 square feet which we set 
from the deck. It is one of the grandest pullers we have and 
we used this combination for well over 15,000 miles. 

Our passage across the Atlantic was not one to exercise our 
squaresail and raffee, however. Being anxious to sail the 
Yankee to her new home port of Gloucester, Mass., as soon 
as possible and get started on our real adventure, we chose 
the shortest route: down the English Channel, stopping in 
England and Ireland, then straight across the Atlantic to 
Newfoundland. This was a passage of 21 days, including two 
days hove to in a gale. All the rest, with the exception of 
eight hours, we sailed close-hauled. From Newfoundland we 
took in St. Pierre and the beautiful Bras D’Or Lakes on our 
way to Gloucester. 

On this cruise the Yankee proved to have no bad manners 
and we were delighted with her. But now came the tremen- 
dous job: that of picking out an amateur crew that would 
stick together for 18 
months. The plan was to 
have but one paid hand; 
the cook. For our green 
crew, the advantages of 
the pilot boat type are 
many. The Yankee has 
bulwarks, 244 to 3 feet 
high, which keep ama- 
teurs on deck even in a 
rough sea, whether they 
stumble or not. It also 
allows them to haul on 
halliards and sheets 
without any thought of 
falling over the side. Be- 
sides that, the motion of 
a vessel with such a long 
keel and all inside bal- 
last is easy and adds to 
safety and comfort all 
around. The longer the 
cruise, the more neces- 
sary it is to have a 
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liveable boat. Few people are willing to spend a year and a 
half of their lives in real discomfort, and I believe that the 
success of our cruise was due largely to the factor of comfort 
provided by the Yankee. The fact that we never had the 

‘ galley hatch slides in place during the entire cruise shows 
how dry she is. 

After much sifting, we finally signed up a crew of 12 men, 
including myself and the cook, and three women, including 
my wife. The doctor was the only man over 28 when we 
started and eight of them were from 17 to 23 years old. 
These young fellows made a grand crew for the world cruise 
where one never can tell what will show up at the next island. 


¥ They were ready for anything to happen, and something al- _~ al 
ways did. The girls were about 25 years old and did so well a a 
that I would not consider another cruise without them. All aR: ps Oy 
] hands, including the girls but with the exception of the 


cook, stood regular watches, 4 hours on and 8 hours off and 

these watches were dogged once a week. Frederick Jackson 

and Douglas Hancock, who had helped me bring the Yankee 
° across the Atlantic, I chose as first and second mates. Having 
a good doctor aboard, Dr. Southworth of Cincinnati, was a 
great advantage. 

“‘Set mainsail,’ I sang out at 2 p.m., November 5th, 1933, 
but only two or three of the crew jumped to the halliards. 
The rest had it all to.learn. I had to resort to telling them to 
pull on this rope and pull on that rope. However, we were 
hardly past the breakwater when the maintopsail, fisherman 
staysail, squaresail, and raffee were set; almost 7,000 square 
feet of brand new canvas. 


























Photo by Frank Longshore 


As the local boats turned back, we began to wonder if our ‘ The landing cove in Bounty Bay, Pitcairn Island. The 
four or five tons of food included everything necessary or if islanders handle their big whaleboats most expertly offshore 
we would need more of any size of rope or shackles or parts and through the surf and carry them uphill to the huts in 


which they are stored 


for the motor. Then it started to snow and we wished so 
hard that we were down south that a freezing northeast gale 
came along next day to push us on our way. 
At midnight, off Nantucket Lightship on the second night, 
we had to douse mainsail. Half the crew were seasick and 
q everything was pitch black and heaving around. I had hoped 
we could carry full sail through it all as we were dead on our 
course, but by this time it was really blowing hard. The only 
experienced hands we needed were two fellows to slack away 
° halliards and ‘not let them go. All the others had to do was 
pull on the main sheet or the vang when told to. Our high 
bulwarks paid their way on that night as it would have been 
almost impossible to pick up anyone who fell overboard. 
Only two or three of us knew what was going’on, but the 
mainsail came down just the same and the main boom settled 
| into its notch in the solid iron boom gallows. To be sure, 
| some of the mainsail was still over the side in the water, but 
| (Continued on page 93) 











Photo by Irving Johnson 
The rudder of H.M.S. “Bounty” in front of the Pitcairn Island court- 
house. It was found and brought ashore in 1933. Parkin Christian, 
magistrate of the island, leans on the railing 
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“Lochinvar” looked distinctly modern, even without ultra-streamlining 


“Lochinvar,” The Little Luxury Liner 


Part Il. The Hull Is Fabricated 
and More Gadgets Are Invented 


By SAMUEL L. LORD 


biggest thing Dr. Fabyan had me working on was the 

design of a set of enormous rolls for fabricating her 
steel hull. Our goal was to produce a hull of three essential 
plates; one for each topside and a third for the bottom. 
These plates were to have no butts and would be formed 
complete in one trip through the rolls. 

Gradually we evolved on the drawing board a picture of 
the first pair, which would form the bottom plate. The pair 
consisted of a main and a follower roll. The circumference 
of each was equal to the full length of the plate but the 
radius and shape of these rolls varied so that their form at 
any given point was identical with the body plan of the hull 
at that particular station. Thus, since the rolls meshed 


Ak: GO ON with the actual building of Lochinvar, the 
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The cruiser’s deck, with the one-man convertible top, permanent 
fender stowage and “Rollaway” cabin door 


along their entire crazy length, a flat plate fed in at one side 
would come out the other accurately shaped to the designed 
form. 

Since the rolls were about eleven feet in diameter and 
strictly experimental, we decided to make them out of oak 
blocks. After all, their job was not excessively strenuous 
as we were planning to use only No. 16 chrome nickel alloy 
for the shell. This plate seemed almost tissue thin when we 
first handled the actual sheet 12 feet wide and 34 feet long. 
It gave us both some rather bad moments. 

When we finally shot the first plate through, we practi- 
cally dislocated our necks trying to watch both ends and 
the middle. It was like a three ring circus. The plate moved 
up and the rolls nibbled on to the end that would be the 
stern. Then it began to thunder and for thirty seconds 
we were nearly deafened while the plate lumbered through. 
Then silence. 

I scrambled up into the formed bottom plate and began 
to get the first real tingle of pride in those curves. When the 
five bulkheads, the keel and longitudinals, were welded in 
place, the structure would be as strong as a battleship but no 
heavier than a husky wooden hull. 

And speaking of metal shells, one interesting experiment 
which the Doctor had under observation was a galvanic 
method of preventing marine growth and general fouling of 
the bottom. Results obtained by several experimenters in 
the past have indicated the possibility of the method, but 
what success has been attained has been done with high 
voltages. What the Doctor was after was an anti-fouling ac- 
tion with no more current than would normally be generated 
with the hull itself as the anode and a replaceable cathode. 
But I’m getting ahead of the story. 

As Lochinvar grew, the pace at Slipstream seemed to 
quicken. The Doctor was becoming more and more imbued 
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with the idea of luxury on a small scale. Plans 
for a round trip Atlantic crossing, no less, were 
being formulated for Lochinvar’s ‘‘shake down” 
cruise. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of our 
little liner, for such she was rapidly becoming, 
was the bow. Instead of being sharp, it had a 
20-inch radius at the deck, tapering to three 
inches at the water line. Then the deck rounded 
upward giving the whole forward end a solid 
but slippery appearance. 

Set into this ample stem, just below the deck, 
was a curved lens behind which we mounted a 
combination bow and headlight, similar in op- 
eration to the old two bulb automobile head- 
light. This location not only added a touch of 
beauty but our experience proved conclusively 
that a beam of light below the eye level offers 
better visibility than the usual overhead light 

: which reflects on decks, etc. 

Below the bow light was our pride and joy, 
the hawsepipe, which stowed a 60-pound anchor 
in the best nautical style. This was all part of a 
large alloy casting which covered the sides of 
the bow with a pair of modernistic wings, another case of 
turning useful hull guards into things of beauty. Structur- 
ally, this casting functioned like the breasthook in wooden 
construction and it extended down the stem to solidify the 
whole structure. 

Before long, Lochinvar’s topside plates were fitted in 
place and then she seemed to grow by leaps and bounds. 
The keel was formed from a single T-section member more 
than ten inches deep even at the forward end. This unusual 
depth was intended not so much for backbone as for a 
rolling snubber, similar in action to bilge keels but of much 
less head resistance. We had an extra forty square feet of 
lateral plane in this keel alone. 

One day, after ruminating on the waywardness of tenders 
in general, my long standing grudge against them seemed 
about to be settled. The idea boiled itself down to a simple 
pair of davits mounted so as to hoist the tender ’thwartships 
over the stern. We called them our “‘Bo’sun Davits’’ be- 
cause they did everything a paid hand could do in the way 
of taking care of a tender. These Bo’sun Davits were made 
from one length of stainless tubing which pierced the hull at 
the extreme after end. The protruding ends were bowed 
around to form arms with about a four foot swing. 

In position No. 1, we’ll say, the tender is in the water with 
the davit arms swung down to her bow and stern. On each 
end of the tender is a trunnion, which engages a socket in 
the end of the davit. Absolutely perfect as a boat boom. 
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We built a real fireplace for the cabin and used the exhaust for heating the after stateroom. 
The carpet was green sheet sponge rubber and the plywood deck overhead was insulated 


Then, by standing on the after deck and pulling up on the 
tender’s painter, the arms swung up to position No. 2, from 
which the tender is dropped into her chocks. Wind or mo- 
tion made no difference; both ends of the tender had to come 
as a unit because the davit was a one piece affair. 

In position No. 3, the arms have been swung all the way 
forward to another set: of studs at the deck line. The arms 
are now held solidly in place and form strong and orna- 
mental guards just where a hull so often needs protection. 

The boat boom action of our Bo’sun Davit, holding the 
tender off the stern, gave us a perfect opportunity to have a 
built-in boarding ladder. We therefore cut a vertical series of 
slots down the center of the transom, spaced about ten 
inches apart. Inside each slot we welded a round bar to give 
an easy finger grip. A single metal box, deep enough for a 
generous toe hold, was welded to the inside to make the 
ladder watertight. Thus one stepped from a tender fully 
secured at both ends to a ladder that was really solid. And, 
incidentally, this ladder never offered any stowage problem. 

One day I got to fooling around a lathe and turned out 
what we named the “rope chuck.” It was just a little 
gadget on exactly the same principle as a drill chuck, only 
its corners were rounded off and it held rope instead of a 
drill. The thought was to install it on deck over a rope 
locker. The rope came directly up through the chuck, which 
clamped or released with only a twist on its outer shell. 
A dock line, for example, would be pulled out through the 
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The “Bo’sun Davits” and built-in boarding ladder were only two of 
“Lochinvar’s” many unusual features 


chuck’s innards to just the right length, clamped like an 
iron hand in a velvet glove and there you were — with no 
knots or loose coils messing about. 

When I handed the finished chuck, with a piece of half 
inch line through it, to the Doctor, he nearly raised my pay. 
In fact, I’m sure the thought was in his mind but his self- 
control was admirable. 

Wherever we could recognize, by diligent criticism, a lack 
of potential comfort, we hopefully tore that feature apart 
and redesigned it until we felt that it carried out our spirit of 
progressive improvement and really contributed something 
to the pleasure of power boating. 

The fixed canopy over the bridge was one of the items we 
criticized. The only fault we could chalk up against a fixed 
canopy of good, solid construction was that there are occa- 
sions when the ideal top is none at all. 

We therefore worked out a convertible top so that the en- 
tire bridge abaft the windshield sides could be completely 
clear. The forward end, which decked over the windshield 
enclosure, was left solid. Also this forward end housed our 
sea anchor. One man could really cope with this top, even in 
a high wind. 

Further critical study of our plans eventually brought out 
the fact that the space directly below the recessed Pilot 
Box was just the right size and location for a cabin fireplace. 
Certainly a cheery fire would be most acceptable on many a 
foggy evening, so we created a genuine little Tudor style 
fireplace. And, strange as it may seem, the final solution of 
the resultant chimney problem added still another rarity 
to our collection of comforts. 

Instead of resigning ourselves to a Liverpool head, the 
good old Charlie Noble which has stood watch for genera- 
tions of seagoing stoves, we went completely modern and 
installed a diminutive power exhaust which also heated the 
after cabin, foolproof and totally independent of wind or 
weather. 

We led a two inch flue, not up, but aft and out through 
the transom. By a bypass valve, the hot smoke and gas 
could be passed out directly or could be blown through radi- 
ating pipes in the toilet and stateroom. A tiny exhaust fan, 
located just inside the transom, induced the necessary 
draught with an electrical consumption of only one one- 
hundredth of a hp. — about the same as one cabin light. 
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Such a fireplace would ordinarily burn driftwood with its 
beautiful colored flames. Perhaps for late season or winter 
use, cannel coal would be best. But with such a genuine 
heating system, Lochinvar could really be an all year home. 

When Lochinvar was launched, she delighted me by 
trimming to the inch. 

The day following we had an unexpected visitor in the 
person of my dear old Professor Olsen. But no one could 
have been any more welcome. I felt that at last we had 
piled up enough tangible evidence to make him admit the 
existence of such a thing as a pleasure power cruiser. This 
was our first real chance to gain a convert from the ranks 
of sail. 

At first it was a bit discouraging; for instance, when the 
Doctor asked Olsen point blank if he thought the Lochin- 
var’s lines were too full. Olsen just grunted and said: ‘‘ Huh, 
put in enough power and she’ll go.’”’ You have to appreciate 
the sail man’s psychology to get the full bitterness of that 
crack. But he thawed considerably, he simply had to, under 
the deluge of ways and means for comfort which the gleam- 
ing Lochinvar contained. 

Her insulated, plywood decks met his complete approval. 
We had formed our plywood by tack fastening eight layers 
of veneer. This metho¢c allowed us to achieve not only 
camber but longitudinal curvature as well and resulted in a 
monolithic deck, diagonally self-bracing and free of all 
carlines. Olsen said he might adopt the method in his next 
sail boat. 

When we pointed out to him how our bow hawsepipe 
with its winch at the Pilot Box would absolutely eliminate 
the spattering of white flannels, if you were that kind of 
yachtsman, he just mumbled: “Sissies” and let it go at that. 
But we could see a gleam in his eye. 

We had quite a system installed for sir exhaust. The 
engine compartment was ventilated by a blower wired so 
that it started when the ignition was turned on. Then, by a 
delayed action relay, the starter made contact fifteen sec- 


_ onds later, after the engine room had received one complete 


clean sweep of air. As the starter circuit closed, the blower 
automatically stopped. 

Another tiny exhaust fan served the galley, with its 
suction drawing air from the hood over our magnetic range. 
A third one gave positive draft to the fireplace. We also had 
three pumps. One gave us water pressure, another pumped 
the bilge and a third flushed the closet. By ingenious mani- 
folding, all pumps were interchangeable or could be run on 
a common line for emergency use. We also provided hose 
connections so that any kind of hosing down or even 
shower baths could be had. 

Lochinvar’s entire forepeak was galley so that it was a 
room by itself and didn’t straddle a passageway. Our re- 
frigerator was another marine novelty. We could have used 
gas refrigeration, since we carried bottle gas anyway for the 
range, but it looked like needless expense. Instead of 
sacrificing several valuable cubic feet of storage space to 
ordinary ice, we built a refrigerator that used solid carbon 
dioxide, commonly known as dry ice. 

It took only ten pounds to 
equal the cooling effect of three 
hundred pounds of water ice. Nor 
did we miss out on having 
cracked ice for drinks either. 
We simply installed three regular 
ice cube trays in the dry ice 
compartment, just as if they 
were in a mechanical refrigerator, 
and it beat all known records 
for fast freezing. 


The “Rope Chuck” was a 
(Continued on page 101) 


useful by-product 
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Through Fundy’s Fog 


to Halifax 


By CHARLES RAWLINGS 


“Sayonara,” the winner, is 

owned by Vernon F. West 

of Portland, Maine. She is 

a staysail schooner designed 
by George Owen 


»|HE SKIPPER of the Portland schooner 
Maa, Sayonara hailed. ‘‘ Where are we?” 

She was a little, low-hung, green painted, 
Nova Scotia shore fisherman working a 
single run of trawl, one of “dose Quiesters 
from up ’dere on ’dat Cheesusin’ coast,” 
hailing out of Lunenburg or ’Wivverport of 
Mahone Bay. There were just the two of them in a foggy 
world; the little shore fisherman rolling deeply in the dead 
swell and the Sayonara, her mainsail limp along her eighty 
foot racing mainmast, her ballooner asleep, filled only with 
fog, not pulling anything. 

“‘T dono ’vhere ’vere ’ve,”’ a voice called back. 

“Do you know where Sambro is?” 

“No,” the voice said. 

““Do you know just the way you came out?” 

‘cc No!” ows 

““What do you know?” 

“‘T know I ain’t lost!” 

And neither, as things turned out, was the Sayonara, for 
she followed her nose or her better judgment or her luck 
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In thick fog and with a head tide, “Marsala” had a hard time 
getting around the corner of Nova Scotia 


and came on in to win the first annual or biennial, or what- 
ever is decided later, Portland to Halifax Ocean Race and 
the Herald-Mail Challenge Cup. A Halifax schooner, the 
Nomad, had drifted in ahead of her to be first boat, but 
Sayonara closed in on the line in a fresh following breeze, 
saved her time, and her name will head what undoubtedly 
will be, as sailing seasons journey on, a lengthening list of 
winners and another ocean racing tradition. 

The Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron of Halifax in- 
augurated the race. A quiet, hearty, hard sailing outfit with 
a beautiful layout on Halifax Harbor, it has existed off by it- 
self, rich in its own traditions. One of them, of course, is its 
name. Alone with its parent institution at Cowes, it can call 
itself a “‘squadron.” They are the only yachting organiza- 
tions in the British world who can do that, for it is a regal 
right. Its ensign, too, is the only “‘unspoiled”’ blue ensign 
on the continent. But it goes sailing as well as flies proud 
bunting and it likes to race over hard water in its own hard 
conditions. Nine times out of tén there is a breeze to blow 
your wig off before you can get a bottle of beer open on its 
courses in the outer harbor and the open sea beyond. It felt 
that an ocean race, if it could get another outfit south 
across the border who could take a bit of fog if it came, who 
would send vessels to sea that ought to go to sea and keep 
the Six-Metre boats home, who could lay a course across 
Fundy and turn the tide-swept corner of Nova Scotia and 
then successfully find a lightship, would be an excellent thing 
for the sport. Halifax was having a civic shindy this year, 
with solid days of carnival and small games, and it seemed 
an auspicious time to start it. The Halifax Squadron turned 
to with the Portland Yacht Club and the contest was joined. 

It ran the gamut of good luck and bad. At one time there 
were forty well meaning, qualified entries. Factors beyond 
control; the tragedy in the Scandinavian race, other shorter, 
tamer but handier cruising races announced by New 
England Clubs for the same week, accidents that killed one 
boat owner, broke another’s two arms two days before the 
start, pared the list woefully, but on Saturday, July 13th, 
six good, sturdy yachts got the gun off Portland Light and 
slogged for Fundy Bay. 






































































“Nomad,” designed by C. E. Nicholson and built by Camper & 
Nicholsons, finished first but lost on corrected time 


They were: Sayonara, 67-foot staysail schooner, sailed by 
Vernon F. West; Marsala, 43-foot gaff schooner, sailed by 
Peter Jenness; Golden Rose, 45-foot gaff schooner, sailed by 
former governor William Tudor Gardiner of Maine; and 
Bejosa V, 48-foot ketch, sailed by Nathan Thomson, all of 
the Portland Yacht Club; and the Nomad, 88-foot schooner, 
sailed by Lt. Col. 8. C. Oland, and Kabob, 43-foot motor 
sailer, sailed by George Killam of the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron. Nomad was scratch boat. Sayonara had 
four hours and five minutes on her, the others from nine to 
twelve hours. 

The course is a straight shot across Fundy, ESE with a 
landfall on Blonde Rock whistling buoy, or Seal Island if 
you are to the northward. Then comes the crux, the thrilling 
battle to weather Cape Sable, the corner of Nova Scotia, 
with Fundy’s tide sweeping in from the sea to make you 
cautious, and a good racer’s greed to turn a mark snugly, to 
make you adventurous. If the breeze is there and you are in 
tight, you get through. If it isn’t, you stay there and listen 
to a six-knot current lapping at your planking. After you 
get by, one way or another, the course is a matter of straight 
sailing and picking up your marks. 

Across the Bay there was a light reaching breeze the day of 
the start, a ballooner to spinnaker and back to ballooner 
breeze. Sayonara put up her kites and slid away. She 
dropped the little ones, quick-fast. The big scratch boat from 
Halifax, Nomad, held on to her for a spell but by the time 
daylight was fading even she was hull down astern. Early in 
the afternoon of the next day, a trifle over twenty-four hours 
out, the Sayonara made her landfall on Seal Island with 
visibility down to three miles. The breeze was still light. Her 
tide was wrong but she found she could slowly make head- 
way against it. Six hours and a half later she had Brazil 
Rock abeam with her log showing an overrunning of thirty 
per cent between the two islands. 

The fog had thickened and the Halifax schooner, in Say- 
onara’s mind so comfortably beaten astern, came sliding 
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up. The Halifax vessel, as she approached the current-swept 
corner, was just far enough astern. She caught the turn of 
the tide and the water, that had been like glue for Sayonara, 
was a sweeping six-knot favorable freshet for her. She came 
up as if Poseidon himself had her by the keel and early the 
next morning in a murky, fog-sodden dawn, she greased by 
into the lead. 

The Sayonara heard her blowing and thought she was a 
fisherman, but on the Halifax schooner a sharp pair of eyes 
saw the tall, yellow spar of the Portland boat — just the 
tip of it — and the word was passed aft in a hoarse croak. 
It put heart back into the Nomad and her crew stood silently 
and had the fun of watching themselves go into the lead, a 
rare occurrence in an ocean race. They had a grand chance 
now, too. The Olands of Halifax, who sail the Nomad, know 
their own home water as a mother knows her daughter. A 
nice piece of steering for a hundred miles, a good pick-up of 
Sambro Ledges groaner, and they could go the rest of the 
way blindfolded. That’s what they did. They sailed right 
up the sob of the groaner without shifting a spoke. They 
knew where the lightship was without going out to see it. 
It was buried in the fog ten miles away. They stuck her 
nose straight for Halifax. Inside the harbor, within their 
own threshold, their luck did them in. Soft as the breeze 
was at sea, it was softer ashore. The Nomad slatted for an 
hour under the bight of Sambro Head with the fog horn 
mocking her. Finally a little lift filled her canvas but it was 
as light as a giggle and she needed three long hours to sail 
four-and-a-half miles to the finish line. 

It was one o’clock in the morning and her crew were as 
tired as men can be but they sprawled wide eyed in her main 
cabin. They were waiting for the bewitched spell of Sayo- 
nara’s four-hour time limit to crawl by and free them for 
sleep. An hour passed, with the fog horn’s groan the only 
sound in the breathless harbor. Then, like fate tapping at a 
portal, a halliard went ‘‘rap-rap-rap”’ against the mainmast. 
The Nomad swayed a bit at her mooring. They turned their 
(Continued on page 104) 
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“Golden Rose” was built by Charles A. Morse at Thomaston, 
Maine, twenty-one years ago 
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The Handicap Class turned out in force and staged some close and interesting races 


Larchmont Race Week 


“Prestige” Wins While New “Twelves” Trail “Mouette” 
By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


IR WINDS, fair skies, and a record number of start- 
ers were the outstanding features of Larchmont’s 37th 
Annual Race Week, which started on July 13th, a 

week earlier than usual. While the winds were, for the most 
part, of the light to moderate variety, they were sufficient 
to send the big fleets around the courses in good time on all 
days but one, the final Saturday. On this day a hard north- 
erly squall played pranks with the larger classes, ripping a 
few jibs and mainsails, to be followed a couple of hours later 


by a raging calm from nowhere in particular, which left 
some of the fleet in the doldrums after the time limit had 
expired. 

‘On opening day a record fleet of 285 yachts, ranging in 
size from the big Class M boats down to dinghies and Wee 
Scots, gave the hard-worked race committee plenty to do. 
This compared with the former record of 263 starters, made 
last year, and was equalled on the following Thursday. The 
total for the official six days of racing was 1574, as against 
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There were so many Stars racing that they were sent away in two divisions 
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1499 of the previous Race Week. Due to the squall on the 
last day, a number of small classes failed to start, otherwise 
the week’s total would have been considerably larger. 

The turnout of large boats was distinctly encouraging. 
There were but two Class M boats, Prestige and Windward. 
Four Twelve-Metres had keen racing. It was in the young 
and growing Handicap Class A that an unexpected turnout 
proved the popularity of the new division. Two N.Y.Y.C. 
50-footers, two N.Y.Y.C. 40-footers, two Larchmont O 
boats, plus the two cruising craft, Edlu and Zaida, had a 
keen week of close racing. So well were they handicapped 
that at the end of the fifth day, two boats were tied for first 
place, and two more were tied for third, only two points 
behind the leading pair. There were also fine turnouts in 
the other three divisions of this popular class. 

Prestige, sailed by Harold Vanderbilt, led George Lauder'’s 
Windward in every race, to win going away. The ‘“‘ Twelves”’ 
had fairly close going, with Horace Havemeyer’s Mouette 
nosing out Van 8. Merle Smith’s new Crane-designed Seven 
Seas by two points. The Cunningham Syndicate’s Cantitoe 
and Billy Strawbridge’s new double-ender Mitena brought 
up the rear. The showings of the two new American-designed 
““Twelves’”’ did not augur any too well for their ability to 
meet successfully the challenge expected from foreign 
“Twelves”’ next summer. 

In Division A, Handicap, Rudy Schaefer’s ocean racer 
Edlu nosed out George Ratsey’s beamy cutter Zaida by two 
points. No less than six of the good old New York “‘ Thirties”’ 
turned out, the winner being W. A. W. Stewart, Jr.’s Phan- 
tom. The First Division Handicap Class was won by Roy 
Craerin’s Eight-Metre Jigtime by a lopsided score. 

Three Six-Metres, lured out of retirement by the promised 
invasion of the Scandinavian ‘“‘Sixes’’ in the fall, were 
headed by J. Seward Johnson's Swallow, with Jill and Chal- 
lenge giving her plenty of trouble. Otto Swan’s Pollyanna 
took first honors in the 2nd Division Handicap, while 
Marion Esser’s Cricket came through in the 3rd Division. 

Atlantics, Interclubs and Victories were out in force, as 
usual. Victor Romagna took the Victories into camp in 
Bluejacket, while Artie Knapp, sailing M. O. Griffith’s Ken- 
boy, had a nice lead over E. Mossbacher's Susan in the Sound 
Interclubs. The veteran F. D. Bedford led the Atlantics in 
Scamp. Arthur 8S. Weekes, Jr.’s Lark won in Class S. 
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Agnew Fisher 
The “Twelves” on a down-wind leg, with 
the new “Mitena” in the foreground 


The Stars were divided into two divisions (by speed after 
the first three races), to prevent crowding at starts and marks. 
Considerable dissatisfaction having arisen due to several 
protests over eligibility, the club endeavored to pour oil on 
the troubled waters by offering a special prize for the second 
division, which usually races for glory only. Stan Ogilvy, in 
Jay, took the measure of the first division, while Charles 
Rollins, in Perseverance, took the special prize. 

The horde of small craft, composed of Pirates, Wee Scots, 
Snipes, Buccaneers, Bulldogs, Rainbows and what have you, 
cluttered up the finish line to such an extent that it is more 
than probable that next year will see the little fellows on new 
courses all their own, with both starting and finishing lines 
well removed from those used for the larger classes. 


SUMMARY 
Larchmont Race Week, July 13th to 20th 


Class M, Prestige, 12; Windward, 5. 

Twelve-Metres. Mouette, 18; Seven 
Seas, 16; Cantitoe, 13; Mitena, 10. 

Handicap, Division A. Edlu, 33; 
Zaida, 31; Spartan, 28; Katharine, 27. 

Handicap, Division 1. Jigtime, 29; 
Wasaka, 15; Priscilla III, 12; Se- 
quota, 10. - 

N.Y.Y.C. 30-footers. Phantom, 32; 
Alera, 29; Amorita, 27; Oriole, 27. 
Handicap, Division II. Pollyanna, 
50; Anita, 47; Tien Hoa, 41; Roulette 
IT, 26. 

Six-Metres. Swallow, 14; Jill, 12; 
Challenge, 10. 

Victories. Bluejacket, 63; Reveille, 
53; Black Jack, 49; Whisper, 46; 
Allouette, 43; Flapper, 43. 

Atlantics. Scamp, 143; Frolic, 134; 
Nereid, 131; Patty, 127; Noweta, 126; 
Ranee, 126; Petrel, 118; Cearban, 117. 

Class 8. Lark, 33; Notus, 32; Elva, 
27; Aurora, 25. 

(Continued on page 102) 


“Prestige” was sailed by Harold S. Vanderbilt 
and she won every race during the week 
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“Aldoma,” a Dawn 45-footer, is powered with a pair of 100 
hp. Diesels manufactured by the Otto Engine Works Division of 
the Nationa! Superior Co. Below, one of the three 45-foot 
47-mile aeroplane rescue boats designed and built by the 
Luders Marine Construction Co. for the U. S. Navy 
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The harbor of Papeete, Tahiti. “Temarohei” is drying sails alongside the quay in the background 


Across the Trades in a Pearler 


By 


LAURENCE W. HARRELL 


had not read too much of Conrad, Melville, and 

Pierre Loti we would not have been in Tahiti in the 
first place. Bob would not have bought Temarohei, and we 
would never have made the trip. 

Temarohei was a 23-ton Tahiti-built cutter. She was a 
pearler and trader among the Tuamotu atolls when Bob 
first saw and admired her sturdy beauty. He conceived the 
idea of buying her, converting her into a yacht with the 
minimum of alterations, and making a real South Seas cruise 
in her. For this 
he needed a skip- 
per and crew. 
Louie was a nut 
on small boat- 
ing. He had just 
finished the trip 
out to the New 
Hebrides in Pa- 
cific Moon and 
was ready to go 
any place where 
there was blue 
water. So there 
was the skipper. 
I had been in 
Tahiti for ayear, 
long enough to 
welcome a 
change of scen- 
ery. So I joined 
up and the crew 


Wi ARE ALL probably incurable romanticists. If we 
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At anchor in Hakatea Cove, Nuka Hiva, Marquesas. The cove is landlocked, the narrow entrance being 
along the cliffs on the left 


was assembled — Bob Burrell, Louie Lague, and Larry 
Harrell. 

The next question was, ‘‘ Where to go?’’ Charts were col- 
lected and pored over in Temarohei’s cabin to the accompani- 
ment of the hammers and saws of ships’ carpenters. With 
tall rum punches at our elbows we discarded the run before 
the Trades to the Samoas and Fiji — it had been done too 
often. 

We mentioned the Hawaiian Islands, 2500 miles north. 
Then there was the Tuamotu or Low Archipelago, ‘‘ Les Iles 
Dangereuses,”’ 
to the east of us. 
Its seventy-odd 
coral atolls 
dotted the sea 
for over 300 
miles, in a line 
roughly N.W. 
and 8.E. 

“Let’s spend 
a couple of 
months just 
knocking around 
the Tuamotus,”’ 
Bob suggested. 

“‘Let’s have a 
look at the Tua- 
motus and then 
go on to the 
Marquesas,”’ I 
supplemented. 

Meanwhile 
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Louie, our hard-headed navigator, had been studying the 
wind charts. He drew a line from the Marquesas to Hilo, at 
the southern tip of the Hawaiian group. It passed through 
the region of the S.E. Trades, the equator, and the N.E. 
Trades — a 2000-mile deep water passage with fair winds all 
the way. From Hilo to Honolulu was an easy run of 200 miles 
up through the islands, and Honolulu meant civilization! 
Well, why not? 

Suddenly it seemed to all of us that we had been a long 
time in the South Seas. The thought of some good American 
food decided us. We’d sail Temarohei northeast through 
“‘Les Iles Dangereuses’ to the picturesque Marquesas and 
from there cut across the trades to Hilo and Honolulu. 

There was a lot of work to be done on the boat. She was 
hauled out and her bottom was scraped and painted. She 
needed a new staysail and a new main gaff. A second-hand 
16 hp. engine was picked up and installed. It was too light 
for the hull but it kicked her along. 

Below decks, hundreds of winged South Sea cockroaches 
were smoked out, and plenty of paint was slapped on to kill 
the sickeningly sweet smell of copra. 

With the shelves and compartments of her traderoom 
ripped out, a roomy cabin, ten by fifteen feet, resulted. 
Bunks were set under the deck to port and starboard. A pipe 
frame berth rested against the forward bulkhead and served 
as a settee by day. A low bench was built over the engine, 
and a chart table and instrument rack was installed in one 
corner. We found that we had scads of locker space. 

A galley was suggested. ‘‘No!” chorused all hands in uni- 
son. We’d cook on deck, Kanaka style. We’d use a native 
stove made from an old oil drum, a kerosene tin, and some 
scrap iron, as the copra schooners do. This decision we never 
regretted. 

Eventually the boat was finished. To outward appearance 
she was still a pearler. She was 48 feet on deck, 15 feet beam, 
and drew less than six feet. She was strongly built, had no 
outside ballast. Her native designers had built with an eye to 
utility but not at the expense of pleasing lines. She had the 
clipper bow and slender bowsprit, the marked sheer and 
square counter stern of her type. Running aft from the 
shrouds and around the stern was a picturesque, archaic 
balustered rail. 

Her big mainsail was gaff-headed with the peak well up, 
and she carried two headsails and no topsail. Her forestay led 
to the bowsprit well forward of the stemhead. With the wind 
free, she had a good turn of speed but in going to windward 
we found her only moderately efficient due to her lack of keel. 

She still had a cargo hold forward which was utilized for 
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We decided to follow the native custom, 

dispensing with a galley below and doing 

all our cooking on deck. We did not 

regret this decision. Here is Piri making 
a batch of hot cakes 


sill 


ballast, as a spacious store room, and as a fo’c’s’le for Piri, the 
Tuamotuan “‘schooner boy” whom we signed on as a general 
utility man. Piri, who had never been out of the islands, 
could do anything about a boat except speak English. He 
could spear fish, dive for lost anchors, forage for food ashore, 
and cook after a fashion — native fashion. The sight of a 
Shipmate range would have given him buck fever. 

The ship in condition, our next problem was official red 
tape. There were visits to the Commisaire de Police, the 
Bureau de la Navigation, and the Bureau de |’ Immigration. 


The Frenchmen scowled and twirled their handlebar mus- . 


taches. The cutter was a commercial vessel and we claimed 
we were sailing her to Hilo for pleasure. ‘‘ Alors!”’ the situa- 
tion was ‘‘trés, trés difficile!’”’ It would take time. 

Piri proved to be our worst stumbling block. He knew 
neither his mother’s nor his father’s name, nor the date of 
his birth. This naturally caused the Bureau de |’ Immigration 
to entertain grave doubts that he had ever been properly 
born and they declined to issue him a passport. 

In the midst of all this along came the fourteenth of July 
and with it the National Féte. All the government officials 
closed their bureaux for a week’s celebration, as is the French 
custom. Finally, however, our papers were all in order and 
plastered with a multitude of seals. Piri was granted the 
governor’s permission to leave, and that night we helped to 
close the Féte in a blaze of glory. 





Piri lashes the outrigger in place before putting our dugout canoe 
overboard 
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We take our departure from Hilo on the last leg of the voyage to 
Honolulu 


Temarohei sailed the following morning at daybreak with 
all hands and the cook nursing traditional sailing day head- 
aches. We ran up the coast, just outside the barrier reef, 
under power, till off Point Venus we picked up a fresh south- 
easterly breeze. Setting all sail, we headed N.E. and took 
our departure from the northern point of the island at noon 
on July 19th. 

The second night out three vicious rain squalls swept 
down on us. It was our introduction to Tuamotu weather. 
The log shows 26 squalls in twelve days of sailing in the 
group. The first night we did not deign to shorten canvas 
but this proved a bit too exciting. For the next black mass 
that loomed up to windward, we took in all sail. That squall 
proved to be all rain and no wind. Eventually we com- 
promised by tucking two reefs in the mainsail and leaving 
them in during most of the time we spent among the atolls. 
Under staysail and double reefed mainsail the little ship be- 
haved well during the stiffest puffs we encountered. 

On July 25th we were becalmed off Manihi. We lowered 
sail and ran in under power. One’s first landfall among the 
atolls is a unique experience. The tops of coconut palms ap- 
pear suddenly as if growing out of the sea. The trees seldom 
have an elevation of more than 30 feet above sea level, and 
are visible for only a few miles. The atolls themselves are 
formed by groups of low linked islets enclosing large central 
lagoons and from the sea all atolls look alike. Anchorage is 
found in the lagoons or in the passes leading to them. 

We left just in time to run into a heavy blow and sea 
which carried us far west of our course, and five days later 
we put into Takaroa, 55 miles from Manihi! There we en- 
joyed the luxury of two nights’ uninterrupted sleep on deck, 
some fresh fish and a fresh water bath. We also patched the 
jib where the clew had torn away, spliced a new reef tackle 
and repaired some other evidences of the dusting we had 
taken. 

Leaving Takaroa we were becalmed within sight of the is- 
land for two days. Towards evening of the second day cat’s- 
paws appeared and by dark they had developed into a light 
breeze. 

The next day, August 4th, the following entry appears in 
the log: “‘Noon altitude showed a remarkable discrepancy 
evidently due to refraction. Position obtained was 20 miles 
out. Horizon clear and well defined. The flat calm of yester- 
day and the day before is probably responsible.”’ 

Louie and I had taken our noon sights. When they were 
worked up, they agreed within two miles. Louie made a neat 
dot on the chart, 25 miles from the nearest land. ‘‘There we 
are,’’ we said, and I went up to take the wheel. I rubbed my 
eyes. There, dead ahead, was a bunch of coconut palms! 

(Continued on page 95) 
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“Temarohei” on the ways. With her light draft she did not do so well 
to windward but when she got a fair wind she had a good turn of speed 
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At the Gold Cup Races 


Above. “El Lagarto,” the thirteen-year-old racer that 
won the Gold Cup for the third successive time. She is 
driven by an eleven-year-old Packard engine. Left, 
Herbert Mendelssohn’s “Notre Dame,” the only new 
boat to appear. She is an odd-looking craft, particularly 
below water with her longitudinal and ’thwartships 
steps and shingles. Below, “Delphine IV,” driven by 
William Horn, and “Hotsy Totsy II,” another old- 
timer. The latter lasted for two heats and died in the 
third. In the picture Kliesrath is at the wheel and his 
mechanic is making an adjustment to the steering gear 
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Three in a Row! 


George Reis Captures the Gold 
Cup For the Third Time with 
his Veteran Racer “El Lagarto” 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


Between heats of the Gold 

Cup Race, three Gar Wood 

runabouts competed for the 

Lake George Champion- 

ship, putting on a real con- 

test and giving the spectators 
a thrill 


for the Gold Cup was run on the Hudson River under 

the auspices of the Columbia Yacht Club. There were 
three starters, two of which finished, and Standard, the win- 
ner, hung up the then astounding figure of 23.6 statute miles 
an hour as her best speed for one of the three 32-nautical 
mile heats. There were hardy men and boats then and the 
Cup was competed for again in September of the same year, 
this time with ten boats starting, all but one of which 
finished. Vingt-et-Un II won with a top speed of 25.3 m.p.h. 
Since then the cup has wandered to the St. Lawrence, 
Lake George, Long Island Sound, Detroit, New York, 
Indian Harbor, Red Bank, Montauk, and back to Lake 
George again. Speeds have gone up, but reliability still seems 
to be a major factor. Thirty years ago repairs might be made 


"| or the Goa ¢ years ago, in June, 1904, the first race 





George Reis, at the wheel of “El Lagarto,” and his “Wall Street 


mechanic,” Anderson Bowers 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


during a race; now, the race is won in the boathouse and 
preparation counts even more than in the past. 

The race this year was held on beautiful Lake George, 
and the cup was defended by George Reis with his last year’s 
winner, El Lagarto. This venerable craft started life as Miss 
Mary and made her first appearance in a Gold Cup Regatta 
in 1922, at Detroit, where she finished a bad last. She raced 
again in the next two regattas, failing to finish in either, and 
was then laid on the shelf. Reis bought her in 1925 and used 
her as a runabout. In 1931 he “‘shingled”’ her bottom and 
used her as a trial horse for his Hl Lagartito. The following 
year she finished second at Detroit and in 1933 she brought 
the cup to Lake George where she defended it last year. Her 
engine is a Packard, eleven years old. A new power plant 
installed this year went sour in trials a week before the race. 

Hotsy Tolsy II, owned by Victor Kliesrath of South Bend, 
Indiana, was built by Purdy for the late John Wanamaker 
and named Louisa. She raced unsuccessfully in 1931. 
Kliesrath put the Wright engine from his old Hotsy Totsy in 
her, fitted a supercharger to it, and she was reported to have 
made a lap, in trials, at nearly 73 m.p.h. 

Delphine IV, a Crouch design built in 1925 as Solar 
Plexus, was ‘‘shingled’’ by her present owner, W. M. Horn, 
in 1931 and has been successfully raced since then, having 
won both the Gold Cup and the President's Cup. 

Impshi, another 1925 veteran, has raced a lot but has 
usually had engine trouble. She raced last year as Hornet 
under the colors of the late Aaron de Roy. 

Notre Dame, the only new boat to compete, was designed 
and built by C. Perry for Herbert Mendelssohn of Detroit. 
Her hull suggests a glorified outboard, with a step and 
shingles and a ‘“‘self reefing bottom” formed by shallow 
longitudinal steps. Her engine is a 24-cylinder Deusenberg, 
built originally for Horace Dodge. It is supercharged and 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Photos by Ralph Amdursky, Rochester 
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From left to right, “Mist,” “Jack” and the winning “Meteor.” The Rochester sloop, built in 1930, 
beat the newer boats handily 


“Meteor” Takes George Cup for Rochester 


Barrows Sails to Victory in Series Off Home Port 


By WILBUR W. O'BRIEN 


NCONTESTED for seven years, the Silas B. George 
Cup was again in competition July 15th, 16th, and 
17th, when three races were sailed off Rochester be- 
tween one Canadian and two American Six-Metre boats. 
Scoring two firsts and a second in the three races, Meteor, 
Rochester Yacht Club boat, lifted the trophy. The success- 
ful challenger, owned by Vice-commodore Edward P. Doyle 
and skippered by William P. Barrows, totalled eight points 
against five each for Mist, Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
Toronto, and Jack, defending craft from the Crescent Yacht 
Club, Watertown, N. Y. 
The defender, sailed by 
former Commodore Edward 
Lansing, had a third and 
two seconds, while the Do- 
minion nominee, handled by 
Jack Ryder, took a first on 
opening day and then dis- 
appointed by twice finishing 
last. 

While opening day greeted 
the contenders with a 20- 
mile nor'wester that blew 
all day, the wind hauled 
after the start, defeating the 
committee's efforts to pro- 
vide a triangle with wind- 
ward work. As a result, the 
course presented two reaches 
and a spinnaker run. 

The Canadian Mist, sailed 
flawlessly by Ryder, was the 
fastest in the conditions. 





The men who brought the George Cup back to Rochester. Left to right, 
William Yeomans, Ted Molin, Wadsworth Symes, William P. Barrows, 
the veteran skipper, and Theodore Pickering 


Crossing at the leeward end of the line on a reaching start, 
Mist raced through her opponents’ lee to a lead before 
reaching the first buoy. She never surrendered that lead. 
Meteor stole second place away from Jack on the first leg of 
the second round. The defender lugged too big a Genoa for 
the weight of wind and it pulled her to leeward of the mark. 
She alone was unable to fetch the buoy and, while she was 
taking an extra tack, Meteor slipped around ahead. 

The final leg was enlivened by a grand stern chase of Mist 
by Meteor, which gained when the Canadians’ parachute 
spinnaker jammed aloft. Ef- 
forts of a man up the mast 
for nearly a third of the leg 
failed to free it. While the 
disturbance cost part of her 
lead, Mist was still eight 
seconds ahead of Meteor at 
the finish. 

In a poor position at the 
start of the second, a wind- 
ward and leeward race, Lan- 
sing took the trailing boat's 
logical gamble and_ split 
with the leaders. Lansing 
won the gamble; Jack got 
better winds off the low- 
lands. When Barrows in 
Meteor, after nailing Mist 
under his lee, eventually 
came off the long port board 
in the lake to converge with 
Jack, the latter was ahead. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Captain Christopher Newport in the “Susan Constant” 
He Carried the Jamestown Colonists from England to Virginia 


By GREGORY ROBINSON 


HE COUNCIL of the Virginia Company of 
London sat around a table at the Treasurer’s 
house in Philpot Lane with a map of the 
Northern Hemisphere spread out before 
them. There had been difficulty in finding 

money for a sixth attempt to make a lodgment in North 

America. Sir Walter Raleigh had spent a small fortune 

while Queen Elizabeth had given the country a good name 

all to no purpose, and therefore it was not surprising that, 

after five failures, the project had come to be reckoned a 

wildcat scheme by the cautious. 

But by the latter end of 1606 the Council had succeeded 
in enticing enough money to charter three small ships and 
there had been no difficulty in filling the vessels brimming 
over with the less cautious of mankind. They had been 
fortunate, too, in obtaining the services of Captain Christo- 
pher Newport as admiral of the expedition and, one day in 
chill December, that bright-eyed trusty mariner was in 
attendance to take into his custody a sealed box — to be 
opened only on arrival in Virginia — containing the names 
of those who were to have the government of the new 
country. 

He was also present so that he might hear read over ‘‘ The 
instructions by way of advice to the settlers’? which con- 
tained a deal of common sense about their trade with and 
their conduct towards the Indians, and the building up of 
their new home. Houses for the common wealth were to be 
built before houses for private wealth and use and, ‘‘seeing 
that order is at the same price with confusion,” their houses 
were to be set even and in a line, giving good breadth to the 
streets, which were to be carried square about the market 
place. ‘‘ Lastly and chiefly the way to prosper and achieve 
good success is to make yourselves all of one mind for the 
good of your country and your own, and to serve and fear 
God the giver of all goodness, for every plantation which our 
Heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted out.” To 
all of which we may be sure the good Captain murmured 
“Amen.” 

But the advice which concerned him more particularly 
was in the opening paragraph and, although with our present 
knowledge it raises a smile, to those who had written it in 
foggy old London in 1606, with an eye on the map lying on 
the table, it seemed reasonable enough. Briefly, the settlers 
were ordered to choose a river tending to the NW for thereby 
they would more quickly reach the other sea (which was the 
Pacific) and thus on to the riches of the East. So we see that, 
more than a hundred years after discovery, America for 
many was still hardly worth while except as a half-way 
house. By their map the Gulf of California bent round 
obligingly and shot through the Rockies, through Arizona, 
Colorado, Kansas, past Missouri into Kentucky; while 
from the Atlantic seaboard an arm reached into the land 
towards a great lake away down in Tennessee, which same 
lake was a reservoir for the two oceans in case they should 
run dry. 

So Captain Newport, having paid his respects to the 
Council, tucked the mystery box and the bundle of advice 
under his arm and went on board his flagship Susan Con- 
stant, lying with the Godspeed and the pinnace off Blackwall. 
His passengers were all on board; the last farewells were 
said; they cleared the ship and shortened in and at the ebb 
fell down the Thames, among all the ships carrying every- 





thing from everywhere, bound out and bound in. But 
though they had the will to go the wind would have them 
stay, and for three weeks and more they were in the Downs 
waiting for a shift. Here Captain Newport had time to weigh 
up his passengers, and those passengers could not help but 
learn to know one another, for the two ends of the promenade 
deck were precious close together. All told there were some- 
thing like 160 of them distributed in the three ships, about 
50 of whom were styled gentlemen, many of them very 
young. 

There was Edward Wingfield, scholarly and dignified, 
who had seen service as a soldier in Ireland, holding some- 
what aloof from the rest. Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, 
who had been in America a few years before and had written 
“Martha’s Vineyard”’ on the map; believing in the new 
country himself and being a likeable man, he, more than 
anyone else, was the means of bringing about the present 
expedition. There was Gabriel Archer, pernickety, litigious 
and pushful. Radcliffe, whose attempt at concealment that 
his real name was Sicklemore seemed to make him thin (he 
looked as though he had tossed for his breakfast and lost); 
while Edward Brookes, as round as a barrel, certainly looked 
as though he had always won. Alas! poor Edward was never 
to reach Virginia, for in the hot sun of the West Indies “‘the 
fat melted within him,” and he died. Then there was a full- 
bearded forceful man who, although he was only eight and 
twenty, had seen more of adventure (according to his own 
account) than all the rest of the company put together; his 
name was John Smith; George Percy, younger brother to 
the Earl of Northumberland, who was later to become 
President of the Council, and many other young hopefuls 
who are but names. For the building of the new town there 
were four carpenters, two bricklayers and a mason; a dozen 
laborers for the fields, a blacksmith, a barber, and George 
Love the tailor — few whole suitings but many a patch he 
was afterwards to put on at his little shop in James Town; 
Nicolas Scot, keeping his drum as dry as he could in the 
ship so that he might roll and rattle it on occasions of state; 
finally, the Reverend Edward Hunt came as shepherd to a 
somewhat wayward flock. 

It was the end of January, 1607, before they saw the last 
of England and, with a fair wind, turned south for the 
Canaries; here they completed with wood and water, after 
four or five days standing away for the West Indies. It was 
soon after leaving the Canary Islands that Captain John 
Smith got into trouble. It is likely enough that close con- 
finement, heavy food and unaccustomed heat told on many 
of those who were making a first voyage, though the incon- 
veniences would have had little effect on an old hand, so 
that Smith’s exuberances were not abated while the others 
became limp and miserable and suffered from what we now 
call an inferiority complex. The oft-told tale of his decapi- 
tating three Turks (evidence of which was displayed in his 
coat of arms), besides success in other combats, began to 
scare the more timid, and as, had he wished, he could have 
bested them, so, they imagined, he would. Hence arose the 
idea that he intended in the new country to put up with no 
councils but rule as king. I do not suppose that men like 
Gosnold were afraid of him and certainly Captain Newport 
was not, though both may have found his tales boring and 
perhaps his table manners none of the best. So, for the sake 
of peace and comfort amongst the passengers, John Smith 
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was put under arrest. It does not seem credible that he ever 
had any evil intent or ambition. The worst that we might 
say of him is that he was a bit of a blowhard and that in his 
blowing he did not find time to give credit to others who may 
have had the same end in view but were following a different 
route. Of course, hero worshipers in the past have made a 
fool of him — as they ever do — but it does seem to me that 
those scholarly American writers who have written him 
down as a mere charlatan are at fault and treat a little un- 
generously a brave man and a robust who, when the need 
was, gave of his best to Virginia. 

On March 23rd the little fleet raised Martinique out of 
the blue and on the following day anchored under Dominica, 
where English laborers and bricklayers saw at close quarters 
real live cannibals with their bodies all painted red to keep 
away the biting of the ‘‘musketos:” where they saw a 
thrasher and a sword- 
fish fight a whale, and 
a hundred other things 
very strange to be- 
hold. Then they sailed 
past Mariagalanta to 
Guadeloupe, where 
Newport showed them 
a bath so hot that it 
boiled a leg of pork; 
sailing by Montserrat 
and St. Christopher, 
they came to Nevis 
where all the men 
were landed and 
camped for six days 
beside mineral springs, 
and here, with fresh 
food and good exer- 
cise, the troubles of 
the voyage passed 
from memory. 

By April 4th they 
were at the Virgin 
Islands, catching fish 
and boiling turtle 
soup, On the 7th they 
were at Mona for 
water; it was there they left stout Edward Brookes. An 
afternoon’s excursion to the little island of Monica, bird’s- 
nesting on a large scale — they came away with two boat- 
loads.of eggs — brought their holiday to an end and on the 
10th of April “‘they disimboged out of the West Indies and 
bear a course northerly.” 

Christopher Newport had been able to give them all a 
good time. In his younger days, as Captain in the Golden 
Dragon, he had taken Yaguana and Ocoa in San Domingo 
and Truxillo in Honduras, besides nineteen prizes in one 
trip, and had been one of that fortunate band who took the 
great Madre de Dios in 1592, when many a seaman came 
home with a capful of rubies while their lady loves went in 
brocades intended for princesses. He knew the West Indies 
inside out and so was able to take his passengers to the best 
places for health and entertainment, just as though he were 
conducting a pleasure cruise in a liner. Nowadays, in the 
city on James River which bears his name, they build bigger 
ships than the Susan Constant, with better accommodation, 
but they fare far before they find a better man to command 
any one of them than Christopher Newport. 

On April 21st, by which time they were hoping for a land- 
fall, there piped up the noisy overture to the settlement of 
Virginia. At five o’clock that evening they were hit by a 
“vehement tempest,” butt end first. Thunder crash, 





“Sir Humfray Gylbert, Knight, his charte”’ is 
the legend borne by this map of about 1583 
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lightning, rain and wind, so that they were forced to lie 
“ahull” with poor Radcliffe in the pinnace wishing for home. 
Then for four days they used the lead without finding bot- 
tom, but at daylight on the morning of the 26th from the 
masthead came the welcome call “land ho.’”’ Later in the 
day, passing a point which they named Cape Henry, they 
entered the Chesapeake to anchor under Old Point Com- 
fort, one hundred and twenty-seven days out from London 
River. That night, in Captain Newport’s cabin, was opened 
the sealed box. The scene was set; the curtain was up for 
the first act in the American drama. 

We know how, quite early in the proceedings, Captain 
Newport sailed up James River looking optimistically for 
that lake which he expected might bring them all well on 
the way to the Pacific. We know the Virginians treated 
much of the good advice given as such advice is often 
treated; how there 
was forgetfulness that 
order is at the same 
price as confusion, and 
how houses came to 
be built anyhow and 
not square about the 
market place. How 
they were soon at 
loggerheads and not 
all of one mind, and 
how they neglected 
the more serious du- 
ties enjoined in their 
instructions. But all 
this is the way of 
youth and for the 
strong, who are able 
to bear the hard kicks 
of experience, ’tis bet- 
ter so; a deep scar is 
a more lasting re- 
minder than many 
good words out of 
musty books. — 

The early hopes, 
trials and successes 
are written at large 
in the shore-going history books; while the touching story of 
Pocahontas; the wonders of the seasons in this new country; 
the bright silveriness of the Chesapeake; the twilight and 
deep mystery of the woods; the elusiveness, with the sudden 
and terrible appearance of the Indians, are as an inex- 
haustible well from which writers of romance ever draw 
inspiration. Christopher Newport at that first coming had 
some difficulty in tearing himself away from it all, but he was 
of the sea and go he must. Our business being in deep 
waters too, we must go with him. 

It seems right to give here as a sort of footnote something 
of the contemporary seaman’s views of the ship and her way 
in the sea, so that it will be clear where nautical knowledge 
stood at this dawning of the history of the United States, 
and folk may the better understand how far they have 
progressed in the three hundred odd years. 

Fortunately, there were three men who wrote on the sub- 
ject at this time and, strangely enough, all had some 
connection with Virginia. 

First, the great Captain John Smith himself has left 
behind his Seaman’s Grammar; secondly, Captain Nathaniel 
Butler, Governor of Bermuda in 1620 and leader of an 
expedition against the Chickahominy Indians in 1622, who 
left behind his Dialogical Discourses between a Captain and 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Annual 
Pacific Coast 
Championships 


The Sons of Saint James 


Entertain the Fleet 


By 
SHERWOOD HALL 


supporting each of the Coast Regattas with ships, 

men and means, the yachtsmen of San Diego finally 
had the pleasure of acting as hosts to the assembled Pacific 
Coast and Southern California Yachting Associations in 
August, drawing the largest group of competitors in several 
years and staging one of the smartest and best run regattas 
ever held on the Pacific. Of course the California Pacific 
International Exposition was no small factor in drawing the 
general interest of yacht owners, and made a grand excuse to 
be in San Diego (as well as an ‘“‘out”’ for the Yachting 
Widows!). Even if the winds were light, and died out entirely 
the last day so as to have the races called after one round, 
twenty-six Stars, the largest class ever to start on the Coast, 
gave all the thrills one could ask for, while eleven ‘‘P C” 
sloops, and seven ‘‘Sixes’’ added to the excitement in the 
racing classes. 

Fifty-three small craft (ten more than last year at Santa 
Monica) raced daily off the Coronado Yacht Club in the safe 
waters of Glorietta Bay, an arm of San Diego Bay, while 
seventy-three racing and cruising yachts crossed tacks and 
argued “Right of Way” up and down the placid Pacific 
between Point Loma and the Coronado Hotel, off which the 
starting line was set. How the shades of those old Spanish 
navigators must have enjoyed it all: Juan Rodriguez Cab- 
rillo who discovered the Bay and first sailed the Californian 
Coast, Viscaino, San Carlos, and even Richard Henry Dana, 
who dropped anchor a hundred years ago in San Diego Bay 


\ sup WAITING for nine years, and whole heartedly 


On the second day, twenty-six Stars 
crossed a short line without a single protest 
Sherwood Hall 



































W. C. Sawyer 
M. H. Adamson’s “ Pirate,” finishing a winner in the San Diego Lipton 
Cup Race. Under Ted Geary’s skillful handling she has been “going 
places.” Below, William Bartholamae sailed his Six-Metre “Mystery” 


into first place 

















from the brig Pilgrim, hunting hides (Not scalps), on the 
Coast! Sailors all, and admirers-of seamanship and sound 
tactics. And they saw plenty; including those twenty-six 
Stars fighting for a short 
starting line and not a foul 
or protest, even on the 
one day when there was 
a nice whole sail breeze! 
Those Star skippers cer- 
tainly have to know their 
stuff! 

Two International Star 
Champs — and a lot of 
others who are headin’ 
for the Newport Harbor 
Round Up with hopes and 
aspirations — fought for 
the 1935 Pacific Coast 
title, and Ashley Bown of 
San Diego with a nice 
new Star, White Cap II 
(1162), finally took the 
series, although young Art 
Macrate and his brother 
from Long Beach grabbed 
the Santa Barbara Per- 
petual Star Trophy the 


only a couple of points 

behind Bown in their older craft Zoa (539). ‘Hook’ Beards- 
lee, present International Champion, looked like a sure 
winner, and led until the last day when the gang ‘‘boxed”’ 
By-C (1052) at the start and Hook never got away. The 
previous day, with more wind, he sailed through the whole 
fleet, but as the wind dropped from 3 to 1 m.p.h. the race 
was called after the first round and ruined his chances. 
Stars don’t carry outboards — at least officially! Glenn 
Waterhouse, from San Francisco Bay, International Cham- 
pion for 1933, needed lots of wind for his Three Star Too, 
(948), and the gentle zephyrs off Coronado were even less 
than the arguments in the steam room at the St. Francis 
Yacht Club, so Glenn was not even a serious contender. It 
was certainly a chance for the light weather craft. 

The next brightest spot in the series was that produced by 
San Diego's own class, the Pacific Coast one-design cruising 
sloops, eleven of them making the second largest group 
(outside of the twenty Starlets over in Glorietta Bay) in the 
series. One day Imp (PC5) and Scamp (PC1) changed first 
and second places five times between the start and finish 





“Lanai,” 13-year-old veteran “Six,” was the winner of the Endymion Per- 


tual Trophy. William Slater sailed her. Below, in the Pacific Coast 
last day, and ended up pe rophy tam Suodun — a start in the Pacific Coas 
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“Ahmeek,” Pacific Coast Champion, start- 

ing from San Pedro with a fine fleet of 

cruising yachts for San Diego. “Skip” 

Warren won against six competitors in the 
X and Y Classes at the regatta 


W. C. Sawyer Photos 


lines, which is something of a record! George Kettenburg’s 
Scamp finally took the series, with Charles Springstead’s Imp 
close behind. George Jessop, whose Wings was Champion 


last year, had to be con- 
tent with third place, 
while Sam Dauchy in 
Varya, Joe Jessop’s Ni- 
Ni-Nie, and the others 
were just ‘‘also rans!” 
Sam, by the way, is now a 
“Native Son by Adop- 
tion”’ and hails from San 
Diego! 

The ‘‘Sixes”’ also had a 
lot of upsets over previous 
years and past records. 
Don Douglas’s Gallant 
could not get going in the 
soft airs and lost the 
Championship title to 
William Bartholomae in 
Mystery II. “Bill,” hav- 
ing taken second place a 
year ago, refused any- 
thing but first this season. 
His smooth running, 
beautiful helmsmanship 

(Continued on page 99) 
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“Only those who brave its dangers comprehend its mystery” 


Notes on the 1935 Race to Norway 


GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 





S FAR AS I know there are 
A only two possible sea sto- 
ries. The first is contained 
in a few verses of the 107th 
Psalm. It is perfect and, although 
the story has been retold many 
times, not without occasional 
points of interest, the absolutely 
inimitable perfection of the origi- 
nal is only emphasized by the 
imitations. I am certainly not 
going to try to compete with |_ 
perfection. 

The other sea story is the story of a sea tragedy. I am not 
capable of writing that either, although some day, when all 
the facts are known and a really inspired author uses them 
as his theme, the real story of this race will be the story of 
another of innumerable sea tragedies. As Commodore of the 
Cruising Club of America, which sponsored the Race, I felt 
a real responsibility to all the entrants and I wish I could 
describe the brave, tragic ending of the Hamrah’s quest as 
Herman Melville could have done it. I do think the fol- 
lowing few lines from ‘‘Messmates,’’ by Henry Newbolt, 
are appropriate. 





Since writing this article I have been getting more 
and more concerned regarding the tragedies of the 
race. I have considered ending these notes with the 
quotation from “ Messmates” on the ground thai 
what follows is too trivial or too technical to be ap- 
propriate at this time. However, I have decided to 
send it in as it stands. After all, the last great adven- 
ture is the most inevitable and those that met it on 
this race rank in the gallant company of gentlemen- 
adventurers. I could wish no more for myself. 


“They are there alone with the 
green seas rocking them 
| For a thousand miles around, 
| They are there alone with the 
| dumb things mocking them 
And we are homeward bound. 
+ a * 
I wonder if the ships come near 
enough 
As they thrash to and fro, 
| Or the battleships’ bells sound 
| clear enough 
To be heard down there below? 
So through all the long watch that they are keeping there, 
Through the dead dark night that lags acreeping there, 
The voices of the sailormen will comfort them 
When the great ships go by.”’ 


a 





Some boats had little trouble and little to tell. Happy is 
the nation without a history and happy the skipper without a 
story. From what I hear from the three skippers I have seen, 
none of them has any trouble story, except one incident. 
Good food, fog and head and light winds around the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, with no really good day’s runs anywhere. 
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When the subject of a race to Norway was first introduced 
to the board of the Cruising Club, we gave it careful con- 
sideration as we knew the cost in time and money, and we 
knew the risks. In my own mind I was determined to do all 
I could to prevent the race unless I could go myself. After 
much thought the race was finally announced. 

Immediately a great deal of discussion on many problems 
began to be heard, but from those not going the usual 
question was: ‘‘Are you taking a northern or a southern 
course?”’ I think most experienced sailors remembered that 
a sailing yacht is dependent, to some extent, on the wind, and 
that the wind might have a lot to say about what course 
would be best. Hundreds of years ago the old Spanish and 
Portuguese pilots laid down rules as to how sailing ships 
could best get from ‘‘Here”’ to “‘There.” Sail on the tack 
heading you closest to your destination. If in doubt in the 
North Atlantic, take the starboard tack and drive your boat, 
don’t pinch her. These rules still hold good. As a matter of 
experience, I doubt if a course of ‘‘full and by”’ should often 
be given. I think better results will usually be obtained if 
the skipper picks out a course a point or so free, 

fo 
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years. It worked out all right. My advice is, ‘‘Keep your 
knife sharp, boil it thoroughly, and then slice deep.’’ 

About this time I made a note in the log, “‘On the star- 
board tack for eight days.”’ Nothing exciting about that, and 
I mention it only because it is different from sailing triangles 
off Newport or on Long Island Sound, and requires a lot 
more care of the gear. I also find that we were twelve days 
without seeing any kind of boat — only sea and sea gulls, 
with a fish or two at times. In spite of commerce, traffic and 
discoveries, the sea can be a big and a lonely place. ‘‘Bill”’ 
Makaroff, who had a radio set capable of sending several 
hundred miles, said they could not raise a single ship for 
several days. 

There are a couple of other notes that bear on the general 
impression of the trip. It rained at least part of every day; 
that was bad. It was cold, but the first night out of Newport 
was one of the coldest, and as we got north it seemed at 


‘times as if the nights got warmer. Finally, and this was of 


course anticipated, we practically got rid of night. That was 
distinctly placed on the credit side of the ledger. 
Nowadays, everybody has a radio, at least 





and gives that as a compass course to be 
steered. Many amateur helmsmen are too full 
of the importance of the windward leg on a 
small triangle. 

There is a wealth of past experience on 
which to base a guess about probable weather 
conditions, but averages are not actuals at any 
one time; and remember also that there are 
many new deals going on. I wondered if, 
perhaps, the Atlantic Ocean was not having a 
new deal of its own this year. On that basis 
I decided not to expect anything in particular, 
but to try to handle what came along. I was 
quite right. The ocean abandoned the platform 
of Matthew Fontaine Maury and every plank 
in his raft. I always got the kind of weather 
that was supposed to be somewhere else. It 
made interesting sailing. I will make one 
important exception to the above. We got fog 
where it was predicted — and in other places, 
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A few days out we got a strong blow almost 
dead ahead. Here was the chance to find the 
answer to one of the vital questions on an ocean yacht race. 
Would we get good, hot food served on time? We got it, but 
the steward remarked, ‘‘ People who kill their fathers and 
their mothers do not get the punishment I have to undergo.” 
I am inclined to agree, although I have a big galley, well 
arranged. Any galley on a small boat being driven into a 
head sea can be uncomfortable. Another thing that does not 
increase comfort is a sudden shift of wind. We got several. 
A quick shift from southeast to southwest when your course 
is about southeast means that you can lay your course, but 
right into the sea left over from the previous blow; those 
two breezes can, when cross bred, produce spawn about as 
unattractive as any new born infant I have ever seen. Add 
to this two days without sights; leeway at times hard to 
guess for dead reckoning; a bit of fog now and again; rain 
every day, and you begin to be able to put together the 
picture. 

Now I come to a note on a subject that has some real 
interest. On small boats the master is the doctor. I have been 
lucky the last few years in that, except for very small ail- 
ments, my crew has kept well. However, I try to carry as 
complete medical and surgical equipment as my own skill 
can use to advantage. On this trip I was called on to open 
a finger. With my equipment I could have decapitated 
anyone, but I have not been carving much these last few 





The owner of the “Mis- 
tress,” George E. Roose- 
too. velt, Commodore, Cruising 
Club of America 


a short wave receiving set for the time signals. 
I am probably the most inexpert radio operator 
in the world, yet I was able to get a station a 
day, sometimes more. It was just as well, 
because I think my chronometers got seasick 
and developed most peculiar sea rates with no 
relation to their previous records. I do wish, 
however, that all time signal stations would 
use the same length and sequence of, buzzes. 
It is hard, when an unknown station is picked 
up, to identify the particular minute and 
second indicated by the individual series of 
noises that emanate from God knows where. 
The radio is an international instrument and 
I hope they will achieve uniformity. They 
have in such matters as running lights and 
whistle signals. 

Of course, every good navigator likes to 
know his exact position, but in this particular 
race I think any first class man could have gone 
between the Orkneys and the Shetlands 
without longitude or chronometer and found 
Marstein, the finish line. I think in the past 
many have done so. 

Personally, I like star sights. If you can get several 
practically simultaneously, you eliminate all the error that 
can arise in a dead reckoning course and speed between sun 
sights. For me, this was a bad race to get star sights, due to 
rain, fog or bad horizon. 

Another thing interesting to watch on the ocean is the 
barometer. On Mistress we had a barograph which worked 
perfectly and was a real comfort. I knew it was missing 
nothing between readings. Its record in this race is particu- 
larly interesting. I was warned years ago to keep away from 
low company, but on the barograph I kept “low” company 
for days. I should have heeded the warning. As it worked 
out I had to reef three times. 

I have not my log with me but I should say we carried 
lowers 60 per cent of the time. I think we carried spinnaker 
and balloon staysail perhaps 20 per cent of the time and 
balloon jib in various combinations 25 per cent of the time. 
Fisherman was on about 20 per cent of the time and the 
balance was devoted to such weird combinations as double 
reefed main, foresail and staysail; double reefed main and 
staysail, and twice, for a short time, nothing but foresail and 
staysail. It took twenty minutes at the outside to double 
reef the main, and the last time we did it in nine minutes. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Along the Sound 


Drawings by Whitman Bailey 





Historic Indian Harbor at 
Greenwich, Conn., where 
the old Americus Yacht 
Club, founded by “Boss” 
Tweed, once stood. In the 
distance, on the opposite 
shore, the home of the late 
Commodore E. C. Benedict 
may still be seen 
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A tense moment when a big fellow runs away with the bait. Louis Ripley fighting a 464-lb. tuna 
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Four Giant Tuna in Four Days 


The Sharks Are Finally Defeated at Bimini 
By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


ard Time, Captain Tom Gifford’s Lady Grace went out 
, through Bimini harbor mouth. This date I am not 
likely ever to forget. Aboard her we had almost identically 
the same party as the year before. Besides Captain Tommy 
and myself there were Doug Osborne, mate, John Gibb and 
Phil Holden, with my wife as an added starter, a fine fisher- 
man in her own right and incidentally the best catch I ever 
made. 

We had slipped out of New York and through Miami as 
quietly as possible, Captain Hatch taking us across the 
Stream in his Patsy. Ernest Hemingway, who had been at 
Bimini ahead of us, had already caught two tuna, the first 
taken on the east side of the Gulf Stream without being 
mutilated: by sharks. He had showed us that this was pos- 
sible, but Hatch confided to me that he doubted if any one 
else besides Hemingway 
could do it. Who else had 
the strength, physical en- 
durance or experience? To 
land a tuna unmutilated, 
speed is a prime factor and 
you have to have those three 
qualifications to produce it. 

Conservatively speaking, 
over 150 tuna had been 
hooked and lost through 
leaders being cut, lines part- 
ing, or else being devoured 
or mutilated by the most 
hated of all fish, the shark. 
Privately, I had a small bit 
of hope that one could be 
landed. I knew I had been 
too early the year before, at 
which time I had been fast 
to only four. But what was 


GS atin, June 1, 1935, at 9:24 a.m., Eastern Stand- 





Cutting big bait for giant tuna and marlin 


much more to the point, Gifford, our captain, had been doing 


* some hard thinking since the previous spring and had a good 


half dozen new ideas on how técatch the big fish. However, I 
was not going to get worked up or excited over the chances. 
When one was in the boat, untouched by the devils, then 
would I believe it. 

Out we went, following Howard. Lance and his Cheerio 
with Sherman Pratt and Louis Ripley aboard. They were 
there, so they said, to take moving pictures. At any rate, 
Sherman had many more cameras than I had rods and reels, 
and Louis had more rifles and implements of war than the 
two of us put together. 

We rigged in the usual style. The Edward Vom Hofe 16-0 
reel with its 3,000 feet of 54-thread Ashaway line was trolled, 
in the wake, from the swivel chair. The 36-thread line on a 
12-0 reel was allotted to the port outrigger, the 1,800-—24 on 
a 10-0 to the starboard. Gif- 
ford wanted me to sit in the 
chair for the first two hours 
to see how things would 
work, and I selfishly ac- 
cepted the invitation. It was 
a clear hot day with a light 
breeze from the southeast. 
In about 15 minutes I 
dragged in one of the small 
southern tuna weighing 
some 11 or 12 pounds on the 
54-thread line. We were 
heading as usual south over 
the white bottom, hoping to 
meet the tuna head on, as 
they are rarely hooked when 
overtaken, which it is al- 
most impossible to do, so 
great is their speed. Off 
shore a couple of miles we 
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could see the ‘‘ photographers” already starting to do other 
things rather than to take movies. 

Right on the dot of 10:00 a.m. the gong sounded, as they 
say on the New York Stock Exchange, and our market 
opened. My guess was that unmutilated tuna were some- 
where around 1,000 bid and none offered. Suddenly the usual 
indescribable sight occurred of the ocean opening up, and a 
nice sized fish hooked himself on the starboard outrigger. 
He would, of course, pick the lightest outfit. Still seated in 
the chair, I straddled the 16-0 and struck him three or four 
times. He started off, and had taken about 500 feet of line, 
when the second explosion took place. The ocean again 
opened up, and another fish grabbed the 54-thread on the 
rod between my legs. Still holding the 10-0 in my hands I 
was unable to strike him and he promptly threw the hook. 
The first one, jealous no doubt of his friend’s freedom, also 
got rid of the steel sobey. The old adage still was true — try 
one thing at a time and you may have more success. 

Ten minutes later, however, the same performance was 
repeated and, as I hooked one on the lighter tackle, another 
fish that I could easily see was small, came bounding over 
the ocean very much as a dolphin does, and struck my bait. 
This time I was not caught napping and instinctively tossed 
the 10-0 into the cockpit and struck the fish a half dozen 
times just as hard as I could. Tommy had picked up the 
small reel, but the tuna was gone. 

Doug had the Lady Grace going at full speed to help me in 
setting the hook and then the third horse mackerel came up 
and followed Tommy’s bait as he reeled in. It was, I can 
assure you, some show, and there was plenty of excitement 
on board. The fish I still had on took off around 1,000 feet 
of line, heading offshore, and then circled, beating it into the 
edge of the reef. Whether we liked that or not I did not have 
time to think. I was getting back line as fast as I could reel 
— and that big 16-0 has all other reels beaten on that score. 
At around 500 feet I could get no more and the fish started 
his boring tactics. This went on for a good ten minutes and I 
had my feet braced, first on one side of the boat, then on the 
other and then right back again. After this stopped it was 
all I could do to stay in the chair, so much drag did we have 
set plus the terrific pulling power of the tuna at that depth. 
After about 15 minutes, my first harness let go and was 
quickly followed by a second. Then Tommy produced his 

(Continued on page 80) 


The end of the battle, Captain Tom Gifford gaffs a giant tuna 
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Captain Howard Lane’s “Cheerio,” with outriggers and a motion picture 
camera. Below, the author and Commissioner Pender with a 330-lb. tuna 
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“Binker”’ 


This auxiliary cutter was designed by Burgess & 
Donaldson, Megargel & Gruber for Boyd 
Donaldson, and built by Julius Peterson at 
Nyack, N. Y. She is 39 feet 10 inches over all, 
30 feet water line, 10 feet beam and 6 feet 5 
inches draft. Above is the cabin, looking aft. Be- 
low is the starboard side of the galley. She carries 
a quadrilateral jib and loose-footed mainsail 








Racing Abroad with “Yankee” 























@ Planet News, Lid., from Acme 


King George stands in “Britan- 

nia’s” companionway, and the 

Duke and Duchess of Kent are aft. 

The famous old cutter was built 
at Glasgow in 1893 


At top, the big cutters racing off 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, in the regatta 
of the Royal Thames Y. C. Left 
to right, “Yankee,” “Shamrock,” 
“Velsheda,” “Astra” and “En- 
deavour” (see page 75) 


In dry dock at Southampton pre- 
paring for Cowes Week. “‘Britan- 
nia’’ is at the end of the dock, with 
“Yankee”’ in the center and ‘‘Can- 
dida” nearest the camera 








The Centennial Race 


By 


WILLIAM U. SWAN 


HE PIONEERS in competitive 

yachting in America, John Cox 
Stevens, of New York, and Robert 
Bennett Forbes, of Boston, would have 
been justly proud of their Corinthian 
successors. A hundred years, almost to 
the hour, after the historic “Trial of 
Speed” between Commodore Stevens’ 
Wave and Commodore Forbes’ Sylph, 
thirteen able craft were sent away in 
two divisions for the Centennial Race. 
The start was at 3:30, August 3rd, off 
West Chop and the course was around 
Block Island to Edgartown 113 nau- 
tical miles. The racers wrestled with 
calms, light winds and adverse tides 
over most of the course. 

Charles B. Rockwell, Jr.’s, green 
yawl Belisarius and John Parkinson’s 
Fisher’s Island sloop Prazilla captured 
the two silver bowls, contributed for the 
event by the Stevens and Forbes fami- 
lies, for the two sections of cruisers into 
which the fleet was divided by the 
Southern Massachusetts Yacht Racing 
Association in charge of the affair. 

Both winners were productions of 
America’s great naval architect, Na- 
thanael Greene Herreshoff, Belisarius, 
not a year old, being his latest creation. 
Incidentally, it was skipper Rockwell’s 
third notable victory in the same 
waters, for he won the Whaler’s Race, 
also around Block Island, in June and 
four years ago, in Wild Goose, took the 
Thomas Fleming Day Cup for a race off 
Brenton’s Reef. Parkinson will be re- 
membered as one of the afterguard on 
Rainbow, racing also in eastern Block 
Island Sound a year ago. 

So well did the system of handicap- 
ping, evolved by Commodore Alexander 
M. Orr of the Edgartown Yacht Club, 
function that in the first division there 
was less than an hour in corrected time 


between the first and the fourth yacht, 
and only 51 minutes between the first 
and seventh in the second division. 

It was a long beat down Vineyard 
Sound against a moderate sou’wester 
but a strong tide helped, and most of 
the fleet was well past Vineyard Sound 
Lightship at sunset. 

The night was delightfully clear and 
with Point Jude flashing on the star- 
board bow and the steady gleam of the 
Southeast Light on Block Island on the 
port hand, navigators tackled the prob- 
lem of which way they should negotiate 
the big windward mark, the direction of 
rounding the island being optional. 

Three of the yachts, Black Swan, 
Markay and Sou’ Wester, gambled on 
the south to north course, to duck a 
strong westbound tide out of Block Is- 
land Sound, while the rest of the fleet 
went in the opposite direction. Four 





Commodore Stevens’ “Wave” that raced the 


“Sylph” in 1835 


of them, Daiquiri, Belisarius, Prazilla 
and Brilliant were well on the road 
home at sunrise the morning of Sunday 
the 4th, due more or less to the fact 
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“Belisarius” won in the first division 


that they held the sou’wester longer. 

As usual, the breeze let go along about 
dawn, and when it came in again from 
the northeast it placed Daiquiri five 
miles to windward of Belisarius and 
able to fetch Gay Head, with Prazilla 
and Brilliant six miles astern. The spe- 
cial prize offered the schooner Daiquiri, 
owned and sailed by I. R. Edmunds, 
which was placed in a division by her- 
self, if she beat the best corrected time 
of the four in the first division, seemed 
all tied down. 

But the northeaster proved incon- 
stant and fell flat later in the forenoon, 
leaving the yachts to wallow in a heavy 
ground swell for some four hours. When 
it came in again from the south, it 
brought up the stern boats but did not 
have strength enough to waft the quar- 
tette into Vineyard Sound before the 
tide turned against them. It did man- 
age to blow them up to West Chop by 
dark and, although it hauled ahead for 

(Continued on page 106) 





The second division gets away for the long race, well bunched 
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“Lill-Singva”’ 
Captures 
President's Cup 


. By 
WILLIAM U. SWAN 


“Lill-Singva,” the largest 30 

Square-Metre sloop seen in this 

country, came from Sweden to win 

the President’s Cup off Marion, 

_ Mass., taking the second race in a 
hard breeze by a big margin 


HE DOUGHTY Scandinavians 

have conquered us again on the 
seas, and another international trophy, 
the President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Cup, for Thirty-Square-Metres, has 
departed for a year’s sojourn in the 
prize locker of the Royal Swedish Yacht 
Club at Stockholm. The victory was 
won principally through the clever tiller 
work of Capt. Erik Nilsson, designer 
and skipper of Eric Rosenlund’s speedy 
Lill-Singva, named for the owner’s 
daughter, or Little Singva. Other mem- 
bers of the crew were Oscar Schelin, 
builder of Lill-Singva, and Tosten 
Gustafssen. 

A fine type of sportsmanship con- 
tributed materially to Lill-Singva’s vic- 
tory in the three-race series under the 
auspices of the Beverly Yacht Club, the 
donor of the President’s Cup, sailed on 
July 22nd, 23rd and 24th on Buzzard’s 
Bay. The Swedes came over with an 
ordinary spinnaker which, in a sort of 
tuning up race at Marblehead a couple 
of days before, proved, before the 
wind, utterly inadequate to hold a 
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two or three minutes’ advantage up the 
breeze. But when Lill-Singva arrived at 
Marion for the races, William Bross 
Lloyd, owner of Ngauruhoe, came 
aboard with his compliments and an 
up-to-date parachute. 

In the first race, however, after Lill- 
Singva had beaten James T. Connolly, 
Jr.’s recently imported Valiant, sailed 
by E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., by 22 sec- 
onds in a 34-mile climb to the weather 
mark, and had stretched it to 49 sec- 
onds in a close fetch of the same dis- 
tance to the second turn, she could not 
prevent both Valiant and Ernest B. 
Dane, Jr.’s Bacardi from running by her 
in the 5%-mile slide to the finish. The 
difficulty was that the Swedish sloop 
has a headstay leading to the deck, 
whereas the others bring it over a strut 
and back to the mast. 

The second race was more or less on 
the wind and, after taking a particularly 
brilliant start from a fleet of thirteen 
yachts sailed by some of the best New 
England skippers, the Swede drew 
steadily away to a 3 minute and 43 
second lead in the 4%-mile thrash 
to windward, sailed in a typical 12 
knot Buzzard’s Bay southwester, and 
stretched it out to an even six minutes 
in a 544-mile reach to the second mark. 
To this was added a minute and 43 
seconds in another reach of 614 miles 
to the finish, where she was 7 minutes 
and 43 seconds, nearly a mile in dis- 
tance, ahead of Fleetwing. Valiant’s 
chances for the cup faded completely 
when her jib sheet parted at the start, 
although she managed to overhaul some 
of the trailers even with a four minute 
handicap. 

Lill-Singva, Bacardi and Fleetwing 
were only a couple of points apart when 
they started on the last race, over a 


With Art Shuman at the helm the recently 

imported “Valiant” owned by J. T. Con- 

nolly, Jr. won two races. Here she shows 

her Swedish number, the same as 
“ Brilliant’s” 


1344-mile course, which was 4% miles 
to windward, a 6%-mile run, and a 24- 
mile beat to the finish. Shuman in 
Valiant won the start, jamming Lill- 
Singva outside the committee boat and 
compelling Nilsson to make another 
shot at the line. But the Swede went 
through the fleet like a greased pig and 
was fourth beat at the turn, only a 
minute and 8 seconds behind Valiant, 
with Bacardi and Starling in between. 
Again the Americans “fiddled” their 
spinnakers to such advantage on the 
run to the second mark that Valiant’s 
margin was 3 minutes and 14 seconds 
over Lill-Singva, with Starling, which 
had taken second place, and Bacardi 
still in between. 

Had it been a team race, Starling un- 
doubtedly would have dropped back to 
cover the foreigner, and allow Bacardi 
to pick up enough points to win the cup. 
But skipper Lincoln Davis, Jr., with 
Mrs. Davis on the weather rail and Ben 
Crowninshield on the main sheet, 
never wavered. It was a fine gesture, 
but it was not enough, for once more 
the Swede skipper went through into 
the second place necessary to lift the 
silver bowl, replicas of which went to 
Rosenlund and the crew, while Valiant 
won her second race of the week by a 
margin of 4 minutes and 13 seconds. 

The yachts, owners, home ports and 
total points were as follows: 

Lill-Singva, E. Rosenlund, Stock- 
holm, 3814; Bacardi, E. B. Dane, 
Jr., Marblehead, 35; Starling, Lincoln 
Davis, Jr., Marblehead, 31; Valiant, 
James T. Connolly, Jr., Marblehead, 
3014; Skjold VII, George Poor, Marble- 
head, 25; Michi V, Alfred E. Chase, 
Marblehead, 24; Essex III, A. W. Ste- 
vens, Marblehead, 19; Ngauruhoe, Wm. 
B. Lloyd, Marion, 17; Monsvon IJ, 
Samuel W. Wakeman, Marion, 15; 
Oriole, Frank J. Mather, Marblehead, 
11; Swing, Richard Blackmur, Edgar- 
town, 9; Gem, Waldo H. Brown, Har- 
wich Port, 8; Sunflower, George H. 
Mackay, Jr., Nantucket, 6. 
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Turner Richards 
A group of cruisers get away in the Tacoma-Nanaimo Race. The Diesel yacht “Electra” is in the center 
and “Irvinetta” at the right 


Racing News of the Month 


Tacoma-Nanaimo International 


Cruiser Race 


HE OUTSTANDING racing event 

on Puget Sound for the 1935 season 
was the Tacoma-Nanaimo, B. C., 150- 
mile cruiser race sponsored by the Ta- 
coma and Nanaimo Yacht Clubs of the 
Puget Sound Power Boat Racing Asso- 
ciation and run July 26th and 27th. 
Fifty-four entries, ranging in size from 
tiny stock cruisers to H. Arthur Rust’s 
130-foot seagoing Diesel yacht Electra, 
were Officially entered -with the Race 
Committee, made up of prominent 
Puget Sound yachtsmen from both Ca- 
nadian and American clubs. After a two- 
day celebration, staged by the Tacoma 
Yacht Club at its handsome new quar- 
ters at Point Defiance, the boats were 
given their handicap starting times for 
leaving from the 11th Street Bridge. 
Forty-nine of the starters finished. 


Originally known as the Capital to 
Capital Race, which began at Olympia, 
capital city of Washington, and termi- 
nated at Juneau, capital of Alaska, this 
race has been changed to a shorter inter- 
national race between some Puget 
Sound city and Nanaimo, B. C. This is 
a charming Canadian city located on 
the slopes of Vancouver Island, 40 miles 
straight across the magnificent Gulf of 
Georgia from Vancouver, B. C. Short- 
ening the course to the 150-mile run up 
Puget Sound, via East Passage from 
Tacoma, past Seattle to Everett; thence 
via Saratoga Passage, Deception Pass 
(where the tidal bore runs at some ten 
knots), through the magnificent San 
Juan Islands, then via Spring Passage, 
Triconali Channel and through Dodds 
Narrows into Nanaimo, brought out 
five times the number of entries that 
formerly made the long run to Alaska. 
On this course, the starting times could 





be arranged to allow the passage of the 
famed Deception Pass, between Whidby 
and Fidalgo Islands, during daylight. 

The object of the race was to test the 
navigating skill of the owners and the 
fitness of the yachts. Each skipper 
made up a formal predicted log, giving 
his estimated time of passing the five 
control points, namely: West Point 
Light, Sandy Point Light, Goat Island 
Light, Pole Pass Light and Walker 
Rock Light. The arrival time was set 
for 3 p.m. at the finish line in Nanaimo. 
An official observer, having the only 
timepiece aboard the boat, sailed on 
each entry and kept the actual log. 
The percentage of error between the 
predicted log and the actual log de- 
termined the winner. 

The race committee appointed Roy 
D. Coy, of Seattle, as judge, and assist- 
ing him were L. R. Kirkbride, of 
Nanaimo, Ray Krantz, of Seattle, Silas 
E. Nelsen, of Tacoma, J. G. Thwing, 
J. J. Taylor and A. E. Dock. 

The U. 8. Coast Guard furnished the 
crack new cutter Atalanta as convoying 
vessel to the fleet and the U. S. Navy 
lent the destroyer Breckenridge as the 
official starting boat, moored at the 
Municipal Dock in Tacoma. A huge 
crowd on the towering 11th street 
bridge, Tacoma, witnessed the starts 
which began early Friday afternoon and 
continued till early Saturday morning. 

The winner of the grand, or first over 
all prize, was Commodore C. H. Bolin’s 
50 hp. cruiser Comrade, of the Queen 
City Yacht Club, which finished with a 
percentage of error of only 1.508, a re- 
markably fine performance. Closely 
pressing her was I. C. Rowland’s Fair- 


Webster & Stevens photo 
“Comrade,” winner of the grand prize, is 
owned by Commodore C. H. Bolin of the 
Queen City Yacht Club 
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banks-Morse-powered IJrvinetia of the 
Tacoma Yacht Club, with a percentage 
of error of 1.577, giving her first place 
in the B Division for larger cruisers. 
Second honors in Class B were taken 
by J. A. H. Puckett’s Silver Spray, 
flying the flag of the Queen City Yacht 
Club, with 1.73 per cent error. Arthur 
Rust’s Diesel yacht Electra of the Ta- 
coma Yacht Club crossed the finish line 
just 57 seconds before the deadline of 
3 p.m., the official finish time, with an 
even 2 per cent error. 

In Class A, boats 38 feet and under, 
Skipper III of the Seattle Yacht Club, 
commanded by Frank Cook, came in 
first with a percentage error of 1.955; 
A. A. Berry’s Jola, of the Queen City 
Yacht Club, finished with a 2.005 per- 
centage while J. L. Patton of the Queen 
City Yacht Club brought his Barnacle 
in with 2.49 percentage as third place 
winner. 

When the judges had finished check- 
ing the logs against the predicted times, 
it was found that the average percent- 
age of error between the two for the 48 
boats to report at the finish was only 
7.703 per cent, an excellent showing. 

Cuares F. A. MANN 


+ + + 


Bayside-Block Island Race Won by 
“Playmate” 


FTER SEVEN years of trying, 
Robert D. Teller finally won the 
premier test for auxiliaries in the East, 
the Bayside-Block Island Race, which 
started at 11 o’clock July 26th in Man- 
hasset Bay. The committee of the Bay- 
side Yacht Club signaled for a sailing 
start for the nineteen competitors, 
which crossed on the starboard tack 
with a light easterly. At the expiration 
of the required ten minutes, Gray Gull 





Frank A. uM tiller 


“Playmate,” Robert D. 
Teller’s converted New 
York “Thirty,” took the 
honors in the Bayside- 
Block Island Race for 
auxiliaries 


M. Rosenfeld 
II turned on her power followed a few 
minutes later by Playmate and in a short 
time the whole fleet was chugging down 
the Sound with Teller’s converted New 
York “Thirty” already in the lead. 
She was closely followed by Chinook, a 
New York “Forty” and scratch boat. 
Under the ownership of the late 
Henry Frisch, the trim yawl, built in 
1905, won both the 1925 and the 1926 
races, but the conditions were then 
altered to penalize narrow hulls. While 
the present owner has always finished 
well up, last year losing first place by a 
mere eight minutes, the task of defeat- 
ing far newer craft, treated kindly by 
the rule, called for the best of sailing 
judgment. Teller took five good men 
with him and they sailed a well-nigh 
perfect race, finishing an hour and ten 
minutes ahead of the Fishers Island 
Sound sloop Venturon on corrected 
time. She in turn had an advantage of 
five hours over the ketch Tidal Wave. 
All through Friday afternoon light 
sails were set and doused aboard Play- 
mate in an effort to make the 19 gallons 


The start of the Stars in the race off Gibson Island for the J. Rulon Miller Memorial Trophy 






















of gas go as far as possible, but it was 
not until 7:40 that the engine could be 
shut off when the wind hauled far 
enough to the south to give good speed. 

Four boats, Chinook, Grey Gull IT, 
Marietta and Pendragon, rounded the 
Island from south to north, while the 
rest of the fleet went the other way and 
apparently had the advantage for Play- 
mate, leading her division, met Chinook 
off the Old Harbor with the other three 
astern. At this time, Sunday morning, 
the boats following the yawl were pre- 
sumably in this order: Venturon some 
six miles astern but a good distance 
ahead of Edlu, the third in this group, 
then came Saggitta, Countess, Tidal 
Wave, and Rissa. 

On the way home Playmate went 
through Plum Gut and hugged the 
shore to avoid the ebb tide. Off Rocky 
Point the tide proved more than a 
match for Chinook which had run out of 
fuel. This put the yawl ahead of the 
scratch boat again and she was never 
headed though during the afternoon, 
when a welcome southerly sprang up, 
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Photo, Courtesy Sparkman & Stephens 
“Trenchemer,” W. D. M. Bell’s new steel 
yawl, took second place in the Fastnet Race 


the big sloop gained considerably. 
During the day Venturon, sailed by 
William Young, the owner, moved up 
into a threatening position and gave 
Playmate’s skipper many anxious mo- 
ments. 

Towards evening the breeze softened 
and those fortunates with gas enough 
left turned on their engines. By running 
the motor very slowly with a painfully 
lean mixture, Teller was able to get 
across the finish line at 1:35 a.m. Sun- 
day morning, with less than half a gallon 
left, having sailed only twenty minutes 
during the night. It was a fine piece of 
sailing — and motor boating. To go 225 
miles in light airs at an average speed of 
5.9 knots, shows high efficiency in en- 
gine, boat and crew. 


++ + 


“Red Jacket” Takes Miller Trophy 


OR THE second time an Eastern 

Shore Star took away the J. Rulon 
Miller Memorial Trophy, offered under 
the auspices of the Gibson Island Yacht 
Club on the Western Shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The series this year was 
held off Gibson Island July 26th to 
28th. Winner in the three days of com- 
petition was R. Hammond Gibson, of 
the Chesapeake Bay Yacht Club, sail- 
ing with his wife as crew. His Red 
Jacket piled up a total of 52 points 
through one win and two fifth places in 
the series. 

Two other Stars tied for second place 
with 49 points each. The toss of a coin 
gave second place to sixteen-year-old 
Frank Fuller’s Juno, another East- 
ern Shore boat, while Donald Doeller of 
the Gibson Island fleet, sailing Restless 
II, had to be content with third. Berke- 
ley Miller, a son of the man for whom 


the trophy was given, was tied in fourth 
position. 

The competition furnished upsets. 
Lowndes Johnson, former International 
winner, took sixth place. Robert Miller, 
who won the Gibson Island eliminations 
this year, was tied for tenth. There were 
seventeen entries. The trophy was 
awarded by Berkeley Miller at a dinner 
in the club’s boathouse on the last night 
of the racing. 

While the Stars were finishing their 
series, J. Leo Flanigan’s yawl Gleam, a 
newcomer this year to Bay waters, was 
showing a clean wake to Aweigh, Law- 
rence Bailliere’s cutter, in the annual 
Swan Point Race of the Gibson Island 
Yacht Squadron. Gleam’s win was in 
Class A, for large cruising yachts. The 
yawl Kelpie, William L. Henderson, 
won in Class B, while Philip W. How- 
ard’s sleek mahogany Valkyrie carried 
off top honors in the racing division. 
Three Eight-Metres bowed to Valkyrie 
in light air that allowed the winner to 








Crown Prince Olaf of Norway at the tiller of 
his “Six” 


finish with only 2 minutes and 10 sec- 
onds yet to go before the race would 
have been called off. 

W. T. Kenney 


+ + + 


Larchmont Junior Cruise 


HE three-day junior cruise staged 

by the youngsters of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club starting July 30th, 
was counted a huge success by all par- 
ticipating. The boys and girls sailed 
four yachts, Commodore Rudolph J. 
Schaefer’s Edlu, George Ratsey’s blue 
Zaida, the Seawanhaka Schooner Mad 
Hatter, owned by F. M. L. Schaefer, and 
Vega, owned by Harvey Conover. On 
each boat was a full crew of juniors ac- 
companied by one experienced older 
yachtsman. The skippers, headed by 
Stanley Turner, Commodore of the 
Larchmont Junior Yacht Club, changed 
boats several times in the course of the 
cruise. 
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The first run, from Larchmont to 
Price’s Bend, started in a nice northerly 
which carried the boats as far as Lloyd’s 
Point buoy and then went flat, with 
John Perrin, sailing Edlu, well in the 
lead. Hugh Kilmer, who was running 
the race from R. N. Buick’s Seafarer, 
called it off when all prospect of a breeze 
vanished. Better weather was encoun- 
tered on the ensuing days with wind 
from the south and west. On the fast run 
to Stamford Zaida, sailed by Robert N. 
Bavier, Jr., led Edlu, sailed by Stanley 
Turner, at the line by a mere thirty 
seconds. Edlu in turn had the same ad- 
vantage over Mad Hatter with Warren 
Tomlinson at the helm. Vega was a bit 
further astern but corrected times 
brought all four boats in within a 
minute. 

On the final run back to the home 
club, young Bavier again scored, this 
time sailing Edlu, with Robert McCul- 
lough in command aboard Zaida. The 
course took the racers to Matinicock 
bell, first giving them a beat and a close 
reach. This time Mad Hatter was second 
but a long way behind the leader. 


+ ¢ 


Edgartown Sets New Record 


VEN THE weather man bore testi- 
mony to the managerial ability of 
Commodore Alexander M. Orr by fur- 
nishing the twelfth open regatta of the 
Edgartown Yacht Club — this year a 
two-day affair for the first time — held 
July 26th and 27th with a clear cool 


“Libra,” a 30-foot auxiliary designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens and built by Kretzer 
for T. R. Baxter 


M. Rosenfeld 
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Start of the Vineyard Haven One-Designs at the Edgartown Regatta 


northeaster that blew ten or twelve 
knots for nearly sixty hours. 

Little wonder that a record breaking 
fleet of 186 crossed the starting lines 
on the second day and finished early 
each day. From a couple of “M’s,” a 
“Twelve,” a “Ten” and four Eight- 
Metres, fifteen ‘‘30-Squares,”’ and an 
octette of cruisers, the boats ran down 
the scale to sneak boxes and skiffs. 
The larger boats sailed in Vineyard 
Sound, the intermediate ones inside 
of Cape Poge — water which ought to 
be called Edgartown Bay — and the 
small fry dodged in and out of the 
harbor. The combined fleet might have 
flown the colors of nearly two score 
yacht clubs, including fifteen of the 
twenty on Cape Cod and the Islands. 

Thirty Wiannos in two divisions, 
twenty-two Vineyard Interclubs, and a 
score of Cape Cod Knockabouts, made 
up the largest of the one-design classes. 
Naturally the starts were not un- 
attended by incident, especially in the 
second division of Wiannos, when four 
boats making for the line on the star- 
board tacks were jammed together by 
an impatient “‘barger.’’ Mere disquali- 
fication seemed far too mild a penalty, 
and some more drastic punishment 
should be inflicted. Perhaps some day it 
will. 

In the larger classes, Harold S. 
Vanderbilt in Prestige scored two more 
wins over George Lauder’s Windward; 
Walter Barnum’s Brilliant and Isaac B. 





Edmands’ Daiquiri divided honors in 
the schooners and ketches, and George 
B. Hollister’s Chantey won each day in 
the sloop and yawl class. After the 
Swedish Lill-Singva, President’s Cup 
victor, had won her third race of the 
week on the first day, she and eleven 





Johnson and Peterson 


Commodore Thomas Macdonough Russell. 
See page 75 


others of the “‘30-Squares”’ sailed the 
wrong course on the second day and 
were disqualified, the race going to 


“Quest” and “Cayuga” in a close 

fight for the line in the regatta of 

the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion off Kingston, Ontario 


Photo by David F. Lane 


William Bross Lloyd’s almost un- 
pronouncable Ngauruhoe. 

In the intermediates, two Woods 
Hole boats, H. C. Bradley’s Mischief 
and George H. A. Clowes’ Aeolus, split 
even in Class 8; Louis Hyde’s Chinook, 
of Edgartown, and Frank B. Jewett, 
Jr.’s, Light of Vineyard Haven each won 
a race in the Vineyard Interclubs, while 
Miss Mary Parlett in Fiddler won both 
races in the first division of the Wianno 
Class, the second division honors going 
to J. P. Carney’s Cave Canem and Mrs. 
Kenneth Boyd’s Quip. 

Commodore Orr has been asked to 
make this annual event a three-day 
affair in 1936. 

W. U. Swan 
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Rochester Yachts Do Well at Kingston 


XCEPT for the Nicholls Cup, won 
for the third consecutive year by 
the veteran Class R sloop Four Winds, 
owned and sailed by Major Le Roy F. 
Grant, of the Kingston Yacht Club, all 
the silver trophies were won this year 
by Rochester Yacht Club craft at the 
51st Annual Regatta of the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association of Lake Ontario. 
That regatta was held at Kingston, 
Ont., July 23rd to 26th with the King- 
ston Yacht Club acting as host. 

The Eight-Metre sloop Conewago, 
sailed by Commodore W. V. Castle, 
started the scoring for Rochester by 
winning the 110-nautical mile handicap 
cruising race from Big Sodus Bay, 
N. Y., to Kingston, with corrected time 
of 17:56:35. E. K. M. Wedd’s big Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club cutter Gardenia, 
scratch boat, was first to finish with 
elapsed time of 18:46:37. 

Next, Conewago, winner of the Can- 
ada’s Cup last year, took the Gooderham 
Cup with three firsts and a fifth against 
all of the ‘‘ Eights” on the lake except 
Invader. She amassed 21 points, while 
T. A. Sharpe’s Thisbe scored 20 points 
with three second places and a third. 

In the 20-Rater championship of Lake 
Ontario, Kathea II won the Lipton Cup 
for the Rochester trophy room. She was 
sailed by Phil Farnham and found her- 
self in a field of seven, the largest of any 
class at the regatta, the ‘‘ Eights” being 
second with six. The remaining cup, the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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EDITORIAL 


One Hundred Years of American Yacht Racing 


F THOSE two sterling yachtsmen who did so much to 
promote the sport of yacht racing in America, Colonel 
John C. Stevens, of New York, and Robert Bennett Forbes, 
of Boston, could have looked forward one hundred years 
from August 3rd, 1835, they would, we believe, have been 
satisfied that they had builded well. And while they might 
have wondered, perhaps, at the strange rigs and novel gear 
that surmounted the finely lined hulls that they would have 
recognized as the logical development of the sturdier vessels 
on whose decks they stood that day, they would have been 
gratified to observe that after four generations the call of 
the sea and sail was still as strong as it was in their own time. 
For thirteen able and modern yachts started from West 
Chop, Marthas Vineyard, on that same August 3rd, one 
hundred years later, to sail a race over much of the same 
waters where Col. Stevens’ Wave and “‘Bob”’ Forbes’ Sylph 
met for a friendly trial of speed in what is said to have been 
the first recorded yacht race in the United States. The 
meeting of the Wave and Sylph was by chance; but then, as 
now, the spirit of competition was keen, and each owner had 
unlimited faith in the speed of his vessel. The matter could 
be decided only by a match, which was promptly arranged. 
It was decidedly a fitting thing for the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Racing Association to commemorate the 
sailing of this first match by giving a race for cruisers this 
year, and for the descendants of the Forbes and Stevens who 
met that day, one hundred years ago, to offer trophies to 
bear their respective names. For these names mean much in 
American yachting. Robert Bennett Forbes helped to put 


yachting on an organized basis in Massachusetts waters . 


and his descendants are still sailing there today. Commodore 
Stevens founded the New York Yacht Club and was largely 
responsible for building and sending the America abroad, 
where she won the Cup that now bears her name. They 
both laid the foundation on which the sport of today rests. 
One hundred years is a long span of time, and neither those 
who participated in or witnessed the Centennial Race this 
year will have a chance to sail or see another. It marked a 
milestone in the history of American yachting. 


Well Done, “Stormy’’! 


T IS no less gratifying to American yachtsmen as a whole 
than to the owner and crew of Stormy Weather to learn 
that she has just won the Fastnet Race so soon after her tri- 
umph in the Transatlantic Race to Norway. The sole Ameri- 
can entry in the first named affair, and one of the smallest 
boats in both these outstanding events, her performance was 
truly remarkable. Our hats are off to Stormy and to those 


who sailed her. That the latter got out of a great little boat 
all that she had to give is indicated by the fact that she fin- 
ished, boat for boat, ahead of many larger yachts that were 
also fast and well sailed. In both races Stormy Weather must 
have been kept at all times at the top speed of which she was 
capable under the conditions. It takes an experienced and a 
driving crew to do this. And this Stormy had, headed by Rod 
Stephens. Congratulations! 


For Uniformity’s Sake 


T IS unfortunate that now and then misunderstanding or 
conflict of authority arises between regatta committees 
of yacht clubs conducting races and class committees, usu- 
ally representing one-design classes. These most frequently 
have to do with the eligibility of certain yachts to race. On 
the face of it, it would seem that such conflict is unnecessary 
and that the two organizations, or the committees repre- 
senting them, should each be of material help to the other. 
It sometimes happens that race committees, in order to 
swell the size of the fleets racing in a regatta, accept the 
entry of a boat in a one-design or special class that is not 
certified by the class officers as conforming to the measure- 
ments and other requirements of the class, or whose owner 
is not a member of the class. Almost inevitably, such action 
causes trouble. 

It is obvious that in a one-design or restricted class the 
rules of the class can be enforced only by the class officers, 
and the measurement and other checking for eligibility can 
be assured only when so certified by such officials. The 
North American Yacht Racing Union, and practically all 
parent yacht racing bodies, recognize this and provide in 
their rules that a yacht shall not be entitled to start in a one- 
design class unless she conform to the rules of that class. 
How can any race committee be certain of their facts if the 
boat in question is not properly enrolled in her class? Cer- 
tainly race committees have neither the time, nor the inti- 
mate knowledge of the rules of a class to pass upon eligibility 
themselves. 

It would seem, therefore, that it is incumbent upon race 
committees to receive entries in one-design or special classes 
only from those in good standing in the class organization. 
Not to do so is unfair to those who race in the class in good 
faith, each one believing that all the other starters have 
complied with all the rules and regulations of the class to 
which he is himself subjected and with which he has com- 
plied. 

If a man wants to race in a certain class, it is not too 
much, certainly, to ask that he comply with all the re- 
quirements enforced on all the other men who race in it. 
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PHILIP LeBOUTILLIER 


HE owner of “‘Stormy Weather,” Philip LeBoutillier, takes the bow this month for 

that grand little ocean racer. Already well known in yachting circles on our East 
Coast, he and his yacht were introduced to British yachtsmen last month when “‘ Stormy” 
stormed home to win the Fastnet Race with, apparently, a good bit to spare. 

Phil LeBoutillier has played the long distance racing game hard for four years, and has 
stuck to it with a determination that was rewarded this season with two of the most coveted 
honors — the Transatlantic Race to Bergen for the King of Norway’s Cup, and the Fastnet 
Cup. That he was not able himself, on account of the demands of business, to be aboard his 
boat in the former event he considered hard luck; but under the guidance of Rod Stephens 
and a young crew which included Philip LeBoutillier, Jr., ‘‘Stormy’’ could not have done 
better. Her owner took time off to sail the Fastnet in his boat, which is now on her way back 
to America under sail. 

After chartering the N.Y .Y.C. Forty-footer ‘‘ Marjee’’ and racing her occasionally, Mr. 
LeBoutillier first tried his hand at ocean racing in the Bermuda Race of 1932 with the cutter 
“Viking,” which he later raced on the N.Y .Y.C. Cruise without much success. The following 
year he bought the little cutter ‘‘ Alsumar”’ and placed second in the sailing race to Block 
Island and won the series prize during Larchmont Week in the Handicap Class. Still with 
an eye on the Bermuda Race, he had “‘ Stormy Weather” designed that year by Sparkman & 
Stephens and built during the winter, but her first race to the Islands found her in seventh 
place at the finish, in a fleet of twenty-nine sail. This season the little boat has found herself 
— and how! 

Phil LeBoutillier holds membership in the New York Yacht Club, Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club and Cold Spring Harbor Club. 
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Another Sparkman & Stephens Ocean Racer 


39-FOOT water line cutter is build- lead, one to the jib stay and one all the 
ing at Jacob’s shipyard, City way to the masthead. This arrangement 
Island, N. Y., to designs by Sparkman does away with the third pair of spread- 
& Stephens for Albert D. Phelps of ers. Forward there are jumper stays 
Southport, Conn. The new boat follows leading over two struts. Besides runners 
the Norway Race winner, Stormy and preventers there is also a perma- 
Weather, closely in many respects ex- nent backstay. The mainsheet leads 
cept for the absence of the jigger. She is forward to the house as on a number of 
53’ 6” over all, 39’ water line, 126%” Stephens boats. The staysail is self- 
beam, and 7’ 714” draft. The displace- trimming with a full length club. 
ment of 19 tons is up to the limit of the Below, well aft, is a Gray 6-76 which 
new Cruising Club Rule and proportion- drives a large propeller through a Gray 
ately somewhat more than that of the V drive. Next comes the double state- 
yawl. The lateral plane is also greater. room with its own door into the wash- 
There are 1280 square feet of sail in room. The companionway leads to a 
an all-inboard eutter rig. The truck of lobby with a chart table and oilskin 
the mast is 65’ 10” above the deck, the locker. The main cabin has four berths 
rule limit. There are two sets of spread- and a swing table. The galley and a 
ers over the upper of which two shrouds _foc’s’le for two hands are forward. 











new cutter 





predecessors 
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A Tabloid Cutter by an Amateur Designer 


VERY yachtsman is continually 

planning his ideal ship. Even 
when there is not the remotest possibil- 
ity of her ever being built, the true 
sailor can usually talk for hours about 
the shape, layout and rig of the yacht 
he would have if he could, but the lucky 
man is the one with the background and 
the training to enable him to design his 
own ‘‘perfect yacht.” Clinton F. De 
Witt of Oconto, Wis., is an amateur 
naval architect and the plans of the 
ideal boat for his purposes, a heavy 
cutter-rigged tabloid cruiser, are pub- 
lished here. 

This single-hander is 26’ 8” over all, 
gg 4s line, 8’ 8’ beam and 4’ 0” | 
raft. By an ingenious adaptation of , : — 
the raised deck principle a surprising 4 ae “aa : 









































The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose names they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 







The tall sail plan of the 


=. She is deeper under the mast and 
longer on the keel than some of her 
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amount of space below is provided. The 
designer has here arranged the interior 
so that there is 3’ 6” height over the 
transoms and 4’ 10” from the floor to 
the carlines. This is increased to 5’ 6” 
in the way of the large hatch and sky- 
light. In the galley at the after end of 
the cabin, where full headroom is 
needed, the companion slide allows the 
cook to stand upright in all but wet 
weather. 

The well deck forward is a secure 
place on which to handle and stow 
ground tackle. A regulation winch, with 
wild cat and a chain locker directly 
underneath, permits the use of chain 
cable. Aft in the 6’ x 7’ 6”’ cockpit are 
the engine controls. Since the rudder is 
outboard, the tiller sweeps across but a 
small part of the cockpit. The heavy 
gallows frame, so essential to comfort 
and safety in offshore sailing, is stepped 
through the deck near the taffrail. 

Below, forward, there is a 25-gallon 
water tank over the chain locker. Next 
is the fore peak, which is lighted by deck 
prisms. The water closet is amidships, 
behind a curtain, with a hatch above it. 
There is also a hanging locker, a book 
shelf, a high buffet and a lamp shelf 
forward of the mast. One of the trans- 
soms is 6’ 9’”’ and the other only three 
inches shorter. 

The galley is well arranged with the 
ice hatch outside. A stove is set in 
gimbals with an exhaust stack above. 
Dishes are stowed in neat racks back 
of the sink on the starboard side. 

Power is supplied by a Gray 4-20 
equipped with a 2:1 reduction gear driv- 
ing a 15” x 10” two bladed propeller 


in an aperture in the rudder. Fifty-five 
gallons of gas are carried in tanks aft. 

Discussion will never cease on the rel- 
ative merits of different rigs, but for a 
cruiser of this length many will agree 
that the cutter sail plan is the only way 
to get a reasonable turn of speed out 
of 409 square feet of sail area. By having 
a large staysail sheeted to a traveller, 
and a roller furling gear for the jib, the 
rig can be exceedingly handy. The back- 
stay indicated is largely to hold the 
luffs of light sails taut. The main rigging 
is carried over channels at the deck and 
the effect is always pleasing in this type 
of yacht. Only three short battens will 
be used in the mainsail so there will be 
little tendency to foul the topping lift 
and lazyjacks. 

There are those who would rather 
suffer in semi-darkness than cut up a 
deck but in this cutter such care has 





Sections show hard bilges and rather shallow 
keel but good deadrise. Below, inboard profile 
and cabin plan 




















Pronounced sheer and broad footed sails 
make this single-hander look seagoing 


been taken with construction details 
that even the flush deck adherents would 
admit that here is plenty of strength. 

The judicious placing of ventilators 
and ports is worthy of note, particularly 
two of the latter 7” in the clear, opening 
aft from the galley. The designer says 
that in building he would use trap 
ventilators instead of the simpler form 
indicated. Another change would be to 
bring the propeller shaft out off center 
on the port side because sailing qualities 
would be definitely improved at no loss 
in speed under power. 

She should be a good stiff little ship, 
easy in rough water with 3400 lbs. of 
iron on her rather shallow keel and an- 
other 1000 Ibs. inside for she has hard 
bilges without the boxiness often found 
in this type. 
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A New Power Yacht 











N THE DESIGN of this seventy-six 

foot Diesel-powered cruiser John H. 
Wells Inc., New York City, has in- 
corporated as much streamlining as is 
practical for the speed expected from 
the two 150 hp. engines which should 
drive her twelve to thirteen knots. By 
ingenious treatment of the superstruc- 
ture, the designer has produced a de- 
lightfully symmetrical craft with a 











Note the concave stern profile and the low resistance superstructure 


wealth of room both above and below 


. decks. 


A small cockpit with a seat is located 
in the bow. The fore side of the sunken 
deckhouse, which is used as a dining 
saloon, is raked aft at an angle of forty- 
five degrees as is the windshield pro- 
tecting the bridge. Lounge space is 
provided abaft the steering station 
which is enclosed on three sides. This 
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Designed by John H. Wells 








is considerably enhanced when the 
launch is swung out. Below, the accom- 
modations for the owner’s party con- 
sist of two large double staterooms with 
ample clothes lockers; a small single 
stateroom and two toilet rooms with a 
shower common to both. The crew’s 
quarters provide for six men, although 
the yacht could be handled with fewer 
men except on long cruises. 
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A Jib-headed Ketch Fifty-five Feet Over All 


HE ACCOMPANYING plans are 
from the board of Ralph E. Wins- 
low of Quincy, Mass., and show a 



















powerful, go-to-sea ketch with a con- 
servative jib-headed rig. Her principal 
dimensions are: 54’ 10” over all, 43’ 3” 
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water line, 14’ beam and 7’ 8” draft. 
The sail area is 1574 square feet. As in 
most of the cruising type boats for 


















Cabin plan shows room for seven aft and two paid hands 
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which he is known, the designer 
has produced a_ short-ended, 
full-bodied little ship with a long 
keel. The construction is in keep- 
ing with deep water require- 
ments and with the layout shown 
she should be comfortable on 
long trips or cruising along the 
coast. . 

Below, just abaft the bitts, is 
the chain locker at the forward 
end of the forecastle. This 
compartment accommodates two 
men, one in a built-in berth. The 
galley comes next and is of more 
than sufficient size for the ship’s 
company; the large refrigerator 
is noticeable in the cabin plan. 
The main cabin is amidships 
with three permanent berths 
and two extension transoms giv- 
ing extra accommodations when 











The ketch rig is good for deep water sailing 
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needed. A welcome feature is the 
tile stove at the after end of the 
cabin. Besides being useful when 
cruising at the ends of the sea- 
son, there is nothing like a real 
stove to dry things out below 
after a spell of wet weather. The 
washroom opens into the com- 
panionway vestibule. A double 
stateroom for the owner is fol- 
lowed by the engine room. The 
contemplated power is a four 
cylinder motor with a 2:1 reduc- 
tion gear. The tank capacity is 
150 gallons of gasoline and 300 
gallons of water. 

On deck the ketch is shipshape 
for there is only a moderate 
sized trunk over the vestibule 
and stateroom so plenty of space 
is left for stowing the dinghy, 
and handling sails. 


An Interesting Dinghy by Francis Sweisguth 
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HIS DINGHY, which is being 
built by the Burbach Yacht Yard, 

of Grand Rapids, Mich., was designed 
by Francis Sweisguth. She is available 
in both canvas-covered and lapstrake 
models to fit the restrictions of the 
Dinghy Association. No attempt was 
made to get the fastest possible boat 
under the rules but rather a general 
utility tender that would tow well and 
at the same time be stable and smart 
under sail. A heavy backing piece is 
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fitted in the stern to take the thrust of 
an outboard when used and the canvas 
covered model can be had without sail 
or centerboard if desired. 

The plans show attention to the de- 
tails that make a dinghy a successful 
sailing craft according to. teachings of 
the Frostbiters. The jointed mast is 
supported by shrouds and headstay 
and has a groove on the after side in 
which runs the luff of the loose-footed 
sail. 




































































This dinghy has plenty of rocker to the keel 
and a pleasing shape in spite of the neces- 


sarily generous beam 


ee —-————*n 





Sail plan with jointed mast, and con- 
struction detail showing thwarts, breast- 
hook and knees 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


N RETURNING from England a fortnight ago my 
first thought was to discover whether my favorite 
yacht club, the Lee Rail Vikings, had done anything during 
the summer to advance the ideal of sportsmanship. They 
had, on the occasion of their annual regatta. It came about 
in this way: Because big entry lists mean big headlines in the 
sporting pages, the Vikings personally solicited dozens of 
‘yacht owners from near-by clubs, promising them some 
bang-up racing. Among the yachtsmen so approached was an 
excellent helmsman who had resigned from the Vikings in 
disgust, some years ago, but who decided to let bygones be 
bygones and enter his cutter in the race. The yacht was 
eligible, the club to which her owner now belongs is a mem- 
ber in good standing of the local yacht racing association, 
and there was every reason why the entry should have been 
accepted. But it bounced back like a rubber check. Where- 
upon the offended yachtsman complained; the commodore 
of his own club filed a letter of protest; and the upshot of it 
all was simply that the Vikings conducted their regatta 
without the invited and rejected yachtsman. When I asked 
one of my cronies on the Vikings’ board of governors 
whether he thought their action was courteous or sportsman- 
like he gave me characteristic answer. ‘‘ We have,” said he, 
“nothing against this man or his boat or his club. But he 
accused us of unfair tactics some years ago and we rejected 
his entry to teach him not to criticize his betters.” 

‘But doesn’t it,”’ I asked, ‘‘seem like petty spite to invite 
a man to attend a regatta and then publicly insult him by 
rejecting his entry?” 

My friend the Viking favored me with a pitying glance. 
‘*You fail to see the point,’’ said he. ‘‘If we hadn’t asked this 
man to enter his boat he wouldn’t have come within ten 
miles of our regatta. Well, we did invite him and then in the 
interests of sport we declined to let him race, and that’s all 
there is to it.”’ 


Turning to pleasanter matters, I am glad to see that the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club of Oyster Bay, which 
for generations has been representative of the highest stand- 
ard of American sportsmanship, has announced trial races 
looking to the defense this month of the Seawanhaka Cup, 
and that Philip J. Roosevelt, secretary of the club’s 


International Committee, points out in his letter of invita- 
tion that while the Cup is defended by Seawanhaka the 
defending helmsman may be a member of it or any other 
recognized club. The Cup is the oldest international chal- 
lenge trophy for small yachts and has been raced for twenty- 
two times in half a dozen countries. With Crown Prince Olaf 
of Norway challenging and Seawanhaka defending, the 
twenty-third contest will bring forth competition of the 
keenest and sportsmanship of the highest. 


I saw Uffa Fox on the eve of my departure from England 
and am glad to be able to report that with Wishbone off his 
chest he is completing a new book. You’ll have a chance to 
buy it early next winter and you’d better do so if for nothing 
else than the concluding chapter on the 30-knot cruising 
yacht he expects to build when he has put aside earthly 
cares and has the run of a celestial workshop. I hope I don’t 
steal Uffa’s thunder if I intimate that the new creation will 
be three-masted, with wishbone rig, and 300-foot spars. I 
understand that both Charles E. Nicholson and Starling 
Burgess have given thought to designing 20-knot schooners 
and need only an angel or two to go ahead with the building. 
But Uffa goes them one better. He expects to have a crew 
of angels who will think nothing of flying up the rigging 
when the wishbones go out of kilter. 


Uffa and I hired Harry Speed, who always likes to see his 
name in YACHTING, to row us out to the yachts in Cowes 
Harbor, and thus put ourselves in the way of an invitation 
to a welcoming dinner that Commodore Rose-Richards of 
the R.O.R.C. and Ikey Bell, owner of Foxhound, were giv- 
ing ashore to the Stormy Weathers. Everybody else dressed 
for the occasion, but we were told to come as we were, and 
we did, almost. The exception being that Uffa left his necktie 
with his dog in order to keep the faithful beast from feeling 
lonely when we went in to dinner. Lucky the dog was solaced 
with a necktie. He might have demanded the shirt off 
Uffa’s back. 


Although it has not been widely publicized on this side of 
the water, the Y.R.A. announced recently in England that 
(Continued on page 97) 
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“Yankee” in British Waters 


Y FAR THE most interesting feature of the racing season 

in British waters has been the coming of Yankee. When it 

was first known, for certain, that Mr. Gerard Lambert was bring- 
ing her over and proposed to race throughout the English season, 
there was a general feeling that he was doing the one thing which 
would tend to keep the sport on a high level from the international 
standpoint. From the moment of his arrival in this country, it was 
realized that it was his intention to take part in the racing around 
the coast just as one of the J Class, and not as a particularly 
favored visitor. Yankee, too, has been fitted up as a “‘cruising” 
yacht in the true sense of the word, and her fittings and general 
outfit are in excess both of the letter and the spirit of the rules as 
laid down for the Class. She has been put down in the water by the 
amount of weight added and her flotation marks have been raised. 
I do not propose to enter into the details of her performance 
during the first half of the season, but rather to attempt to give 
an impression of how this compares with that of the other yachts 
in the Class. In doing so, it is, of course, difficult to separate the 
qualities of the yacht from those of her personnel, especially when 
one has not had the opportunity to study the yacht’s capabilities 
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© Arthur Lamsley 
“ Yankee” leading “Velsheda,” “Endeavour,” and “Shamrock” off Plymouth 





at close quarters; but, from what I have seen, I think I am right 
in saying that she is well able to hold her own with the best of the 
Class. So far, she has secured six first prizes [since this was written 
she has won another race], in spite of the fact that she is sailing in 
strange waters and has had to contend with unaccustomed condi- 
tions. In the race in Thames Estuary, when Endeavour carried 
away her mast, Mr. Lambert won the race by superior judgment, 
as he jibed when it was safe to do so — against, I am told, the 
advice of his local pilot — and in so doing avoided the trouble 
into which the English yachts got a little later in the hard breeze. 

On all sides, one hears of fine team work which has contributed 
so greatly to Yankee’s success, and there can be no doubt that her 
able afterguard is backed up by one of the finest crews which 
America can produce. This being so, it is not an easy matter to 
estimate the yacht’s own sailing qualities. She has, however, 
clearly demonstrated the fact that she is not only a difficult vessel 
to beat in a breeze, especially on a broad reach, but also that she 
is relatively very fast in light airs. 

Following up her fine performance on the Thames, she gave a 
great display in the open waters of one of the Western regattas 
and confirmed this form by a fine win in a good breeze in her first 
race in the Solent. Mr. Lambert seems to have a special aptitude 
for adapting himself to, and taking advantage of, local conditions, 
80 it is possible that he may not be troubled greatly by the Solent 
tides, but I think it probable that the yacht herself may not take 
too kindly to the conditions she may have to encounter in enclosed 
and shallow waters. She certainly gives one the impression that 
she should be at her best in ‘‘deep water’’ racing. I have, so far, 
had little opportunity of making a comparison between Yankee 
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and Comment 


and Endeavour, but from what I have seen, I should judge that, 
boat for boat, Endeavour, under average conditions, is slightly the 
faster to windward, but it is as well to wait until later on in the 
season before coming to a definite conclusion on this point. Of the 
others in Class J, Endeavour has, up to the time of writing, won 
one more first prize than Yankee and she seems to be sailing even 
better this season than last; while Astra, the smallest boat in the 
Class (being about 9 feet shorter on the load water line than Yan- 
kee), has done very well indeed in her own weather. She, too, is 
splendidly sailed and has a first rate crew. The coming of Yankee 
has done so much for the Class and for English yachting that it is 
to be hoped Mr. Lambert may see his way to leave the yacht in 
this country and again take part in the season’s racing in 1936. 


The Ocean Racing Season 


Another particularly interesting feature of the season’s pro- 
gram, for which the Royal Ocean Racing Club is responsible, is a 
series of deep sea races, beginning with the passage race to Heligo- 
land, in which a number of German yachts took part. This event 
was won by a small German craft, the Hajo. It was a fast sailed 
race and was notable chiefly for the fact that the normal time 
scale proved to be absolutely useless as a means of bringing the 
large and small yachts together with any degree of success. As a 
matter of fact, the scratch boat Asta would have had to average 
about 16 knots over the whole course of 310 sea miles to have 
beaten the winner. 

The results in the Heligoland Race should have the effect of 
making those in authority reconsider the whole problem of time 
scales in connection with deep sea long distance racing. A scale 
may work quite well for such a course as that over which the Fast- 
net is sailed, and yet, under certain conditions, be quite useless 
over a straightaway course where the yachts may have a fair wind 
all the way or, be delayed by head winds and heavy seas. 

M. HecksTALL-SMITH. 
+ + + 


Commodore Thomas M. Russell 


HE DEATH of Thomas Macdonough Russell, who passed 

away at his home in Middletown, Conn., on July 30th, will be 
felt keenly by all who knew him, and will be a great loss to yacht- 
ing on the Connecticut River and on Long Island Sound. Death 
came suddenly as a result of a heart attack. Commodore Russell 
was sixty-two and had, apparently, been in the best of health. 

Active for many years in yachting affairs at Middletown, where 
he was Commodore of the Middletown Yacht Club, Mr. Russell 
was one of the chief promoters of the annual regatta for outboards 
and power boats held on the Connecticut River, an event that has 
made Middletown famous in the boating world. He has had many 
yachts in the past and at the time of his death he owned and sailed 
the 53-foot ketch Felisi which he had built in 1930. 

The love of the sea came naturally to Commodore Russell. The 
great grandson, on his mother’s side, of Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough, the naval hero of the battle of Lake Champlain in the 
War of 1812, the sea tradition came also from his father’s family, 
which founded the importing house of Russell & Co., and carried 
teas in its own ships from China in the early part of the 19th 
Century. He was a charter member of the Middletown Yacht 
Club and served as Commodore for eight terms, holding this 
office at the time of his death. Included among his yachting affilia- 
tions were memberships in the New Haven Yacht Club since 
1899, being number two member at the time of his death, United 
States Power Squadrons, the Cruising Club of America and the 
American Power Boat Association. He was official surveyor of the 
latter organization. 

Probably. few persons im the community in which he lived 
meant as much to as many people as did Commodore Russell. 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Chrysler Majestic Marine Engine 


‘HE NEW Chrysler Majestic Marine 

engine, an eight cylinder motor of 314 
inch bore and 5 inch stroke, incorporates a 
number of improvements over the preceding 
models and is finding favor among owners of 
cruisers both as initial and replacement in- 
stallation. Its low over all height makes it 
particularly adapted for use where room is at 
a premium. The output is 152 brake horse 
power at 3200 r.p.m. With a 2:1 reduction 
gear it will deliver 145 hp. at 1400 r.p.m. on 
the propeller shaft and with 24:1 reduction 
gear it will deliver the same power at a shaft 
speed of 1100 r.p.m. 

Rubber mountings greatly lessen vibration 
and a solenoid starter switch permits remote 
control. An oil strainer of straight clean-out 
type is now installed on the Majestic. Twin 
updraft carburetors provide for efficient 
operation under all loads. The low headroom 
required is partly accounted for by the man- 
ner in which the distributor is mounted. 
Chrysler has in this new motor made a 
worthy addition to its popular line of marine 
engines. 

++ + 


Walter Leveau Joins Jack Dunn 


Walter Leveau, Chairman of the Gold Cup 
Technical Committee, will become general 


r 





manager of the Jack Dunn Chris-Craft 
Corporation of Miami, Florida, October Ist. 
Until recently the chief designer of the Hor- 
ace E. Dodge Boat and Plane Corporation, 
Mr. Leveau has designed a great number of 
both standard and racing power boats, one 
of his latest successful craft being Andrew 


As much as 152 hp. 
is developed by the 
new Chrysler Majes- 
tic Marine engine 
which can be had 
with different reduc- 
tion gear ratios 


Crawford’s 225-Class racer Ednandy III 
which has won many races this year. He is a 
member of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers and on the Motor 
Boat Committee of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 

When Walter Leveau joins the organiza- 
tion, the Jack Dunn Chris-Craft Corporation 
will embark on a program of building 225 


An Algerian wanted a 
natural finish 26-foot 
streamline cruiser with 
twin Chrysler Crown 
motors of 92 hp. giving 
35 m.p.h. Gar Wood 
has added the boat to 
the regular line as a 
de luxe model 


YACHTING 


“Otium,” C. C. Jenkins’ new 38-foot 

Play Boat built by the Consolidated Ship- 

building Corporation, goes 19 m.p.h. with 

her two 80 hp. Kermaths. Her home port 
is Sea Cliff, Long Island 


Class hydroplanes and similar racing models 
in addition to activities in other branches of 
the field. 


++ + 


Monel Metal Tanks 


It is now possible to get Monel Metal made 
especially for yacht use direct from stock. 
The absolute dependability of gas and fresh 
water tanks is essential to comfort and safety 
aboard a boat. By the use of Monel Metal, 
rust and corrosion are avoided thus insuring 
clean fuel for the engine and sweet drinking 
water on the longest trips. 

Topping Brothers of New York are the 
local distributors of a complete line of 
cylindrical tanks that can be easily fitted into 
unused space aboard a yacht. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., one of the 
leaders in the production of resistant alloys, 
makes these Monel Metal tanks according to 
the best storage tank standards, adding a 
finer finish so that they will be in keeping 
with the interior of the smartest yachts. They 
are available in ten stock sizes — capacities 
running from 8 to 96 gallons. 





Scripps V-12 Powers Free-For-All 
Winner 


Henry J. Kaiser of Oakland, California, 
drove his Bess to victory in the free-for-all 
championship at Lake Tahoe, on July 6th. 
In this 33-foot Gar Wood runabout the origi- 
nal power plant was replaced by a pair of 
high speed Scripps V-12’s, giving a total of 
600 hp. The high altitude of the lake pre- 
cluded a true test of the boat’s ability under 
the more normal sea level conditions, but 
sixty miles an hour may be expected. 

While this motor is naturally finding its 
greatest use in runabouts and the faster 
cruisers an interesting adaptation of this 
twelve-cylinder engine is in the Alden 
schooner Rhine, a husky cruiser. 


++ + 


Paul Nevin with Eldridge 


William M. Eldridge, Inc., announces that 
Paul Nevin is now associated in the broker- 
age department. He brings to the organiza- 
tion the experience gained over a number of 
years in the business. Mr. Nevin is also 
known as an active yachtsman and is the 
owner of the forty-six foot Alden schooner 
Lord Jim. 
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Le pull up to the dock and 
there’s your cheerful friend the 
service man, waiting to make your 
line fast. Maybe his name is Joe. 
Everybody in the club knows Joe— 
and they know, too, that there isn’t a 
thing about boats, engines and lubri- 
cants that he can’t tell them. 


Like as not, Joe greets you with: 
“How's she doing, Skipper?” He’s 
always interested. And perhaps you 
ask him some questions about lubri- 
cation—there’s no better place. 

In fact, you’ve probably noticed 
that the boat-owners who seem to go 
places and do things with least trou- 
ble, are the very ones who rely most 
on Joe and his advice. 

Take advantage of the service your 
dependable Essomarine dealer is alert 
and glad to give you. He’s a veteran 
at the game—he knows what's best 
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You Can Trust! 








for boats—that’s why he stocks the 
Essomarine line. 


He'll tell you that Essomarine 
Engine Oil is made to order for ma- 
rine engines, and that there’s a spe- 
cial viscosity for yours. That it flows 
freely when cold—stands up under 
heat. That with Essomarine she'll 
start easier—run smoother—at all 
speeds, in any weather. 


You'll find Joe and his mates wait- 
ing for you at the big red, white and 
blue Essomarine signs in ports along 
the Eastern seaboard, the Gulf coast 
and inland. Remember this—that 
they represent the world-leader in 
specialized lubrication. And that 
they're always ready with a helping 
hand, to point out the marker-buoys 
of convenience, economy and satis- 
faction that hold you head-on for 
Happy Cruising. 


€ssomarine 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 
PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oll companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 
JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inc. in Kentucky) —STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY (OHIO)—HUMBLE OJL & REFINING COMPANY —(In Canada) IMPERIAL OJL, Limited. 


Head ‘in at the Essomarine sign of Happy Cruising for Essomarine Engine 
Oil, Essomarine Gearo! 200, Essomarine U-G Lubricant, Essomarine Water- 
proof Cup Grease, Essomarine Break-In Oil. Available in convenient con- 
tainers, large and small, 


SHANGHAIED BY A SHARK? 


Send a radiogram at once for “Secrets of the Deep, or 
the Perfect Yachtsman,” dictated but not read by Old 
Captain Taylor, and amazingly pictured by Dr. Seuss. 
A laugh riot! Get your free copy. 
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The Newest Buda Diesel 


To make Buda Diesel engines available in a 
still more complete range of horse power, the 
new 6 DM-468 model has been added to the 
line. This motor, which is similar to the well 
known 6 DM-415, has a bore of 414 inches 
and a stroke of 51% inches. It is of the full 
Diesel type with solid injection. At 2000 
r.p.m., 100 hp. is developed and 86 hp. at 
1600 r.p.m. 

One of the leading features of this power 
plant is the Buda shock absorber head which 
relieves the working parts of much strain. 
The crankshaft is a heavy drop forging, three 
inches in diameter, through which a main 
lead rifle is drilled to carry oil to secondary 
leads that distribute to the seven main bear- 
ings and other lubricated surfaces. There are 
no exposed oil pipes. 

The cylinders are provided with removable 
liners of molybdenum machined and ground. 
Special aluminum alloy is used for the pis- 
tons which are fitted with six piston rings. 
Cooling is by the two-current method, 
eliminating the dangers of uneven tempera- 
tures which cause poor combustion and, in 
extreme cases, cracked castings. The new 
engine can be supplied with reduction gear to 
keep the propeller speed in the most effective 
range. 

++ + 


1936 Hooded Power Evinrude 


Hooded power has never before been avail- 
able on the most popular twin in Outboard 
Motors Corporation’s entire line of Evinrude 
and Elto engines, but now this feature, which 
has the endorsement of those who have en- 
joyed it on other models during the last two 
years, is being incorporated in the 1936 
Fisherman. This brand new model is avail- 
able for immediate delivery and will be 
welcomed by outboard users. 

When first introduced in 1934 on some of 
the more powerful motors, enclosing the 
head in protecting covers of aluminum met 
with approval from all buyers. The next year 
this was extended to the little Sportsman 
which weighs only 2414 pounds and to some 
larger models. The reason for the covering is 
that the carburetor, spark plugs and wiring 
are protected from spray and weather. The 
new style needle valve lever and the primer 
lever are, however, accessible on the outside. 

‘An ingenious drip pan deflects casual car- 
buretor excess overboard. 

Other improvements on the 1936 model 





A Matthews Sailer 
romping along as 
white caps show. If 
the wind fails’ ’she 
can get there under 


Fisherman include rubber mountings which 
“float” the motor so that vibration is re- 
duced to a minimum, shock proof steering 
handle of generous length capable of being 
retracted when the motor is tilted, and 
rubber-cushioned propeller drive which proved 
effective last year on three higher priced 
models and is now supplied on this motor for 
the first time. A large comfortable carrying 
handle is formed integral with the hood at 
the point of balance. 








The 1936 Hooded Power 
Evinrude Fisherman 


A refinement in porting produces a ten 
per cent increase in power, giving 4.4 N.O.A. 
certified brake horse power at 3500 r.p.m. 
This in no way, however, affects the slow 
trolling speed, flexibility, or starting ease for 


The “Queen Mary,” 
world’s largest ship, 
nearing completion 
on the Clyde, is 
background for a 
new Chris-Craft 
Cruiser 


Right, Richard 
Springer, St. Paul, 
Minn., college stu- 
dent who won the 
national Valspar 
Award contest, set- 
ting out for home in 
the 26-foot Cape Cod 
auxiliary schooner 
he chose as first 
prize 








which this model has a reputation. The co- 
pilot feature keeps the boat on her course 
when the operator’s hands are busy with 
tackle or just “lighting up.” 


e 6 % 
Chris-Craft Personnel 


Wayne S. Pickell is now General Sales 
Manager of the large Chris-Craft Corpora- 
tion, Algonac, Michigan, makers of the well- 
known line of runabouts and cruisers, Presi- 
dent Jay W. Smith has announced. The new 
executive fills the vacancy created by the 
death of the late E. S. Sabin, Jr., and brings 
to that important position a broad experience 
in both wholesale and retail selling of high 
quality products, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of advertising and merchandising. 


USL Marine Batteries 


The USL Battery Corporation announces 
the organization of a marine battery division 
with headquarters in the Chrysler Building, 


- New York City. This special division will de- 


vote its entire attention to the application of 
batteries afloat. The corporation is one of the 
largest manufacturers of storage batteries in 
the world. Thirty-six years of continuous 
experience in building batteries for every pur- 
pose has given its engineering staff a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the various prob- 
lems of specialized application. 

USL batteries have been long known for 
performance and extended service life, with 
freedom from operating troubles and de- 
pendability under all conditions. 
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TART out bright and early headed 

for thrills and pleasure . . . tie up 
to the dock at dusk . . . use the whole 
day for going places and doing things 
on the water. You can with a boat 
powered by Chrysler. Be carefree from 
sunup to sundown. 


When you buy a Chrysler marine 
engine you not only expect but actu- 
ally get the dependability you enjoy in 
your motor car, the dependability for 
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and come back eee CAREFREE! 
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which all Chrysler engines are famous. 
Chrysler Marine engines give a partic- 
ular brand of enjoyment all their own. 
They’re smooth as silk . 
plenty of push. . . at the propeller. . 
cost less to buy and less to operate. 
But what is most important to boat 


lovers is that day after day they do their 
job willingly without fuss or bother. 


. have 


Before you buy any boat, learn how 
much your money will buy in a boat 


4 start out.. 
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powered with Chrysler Marine en- 
gines. Chrysler engines, in stock or 
custom boats, give you quality per- 
formance and its very lowest cost. In- 
vestigate and see for yourself how easy 
it is to be carefree. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DIVISION 
MICHIGAN 


AMPLEX 
DETROIT 
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Four Giant Tuna in Four Days 
(Continued from page 59) 


own harness, designed by himself, 
which was to prove such a back 
saver that week. 

We kept working inshore all of 
the time, trying to drag the fish, 
which only resulted in dragging me 
out of the chair. The Hardy rod 
would bend like a wind blown corn 
stalk and the line would run off as 
he sounded still deeper. I was, of 
course, always conscious of sharks 
and in fear that they would get him, 
but there were no'indications of this 
and one can almost always tell be- 
fore hand when your fish is being 
ganged. I must add, however, that 
in four trips to Bimini with over 
ten weeks of fishing I have never yet 
had any kind of a fish even touched 
on Gifford’s boat. 

To get back to the fight I was 
having, the line then came up tight 
and for about ten minutes I was 
unable to move that fish. ‘The 
game is up now, the sharks have got 
him sure,” my gallery kept yelling, 
but Tommy never said a word, just 
kept on circling round and round, 
thinking harder with every move 
as the Lady Grace responded with 
quick turns of her twin rudders. At 
last he announced that the fish must 
be in the ledge that borders the 
white bottom, outside of which the 
floor of the reef drops abruptly. But 
he kept on and, after a few more 
turns, got him loose. 

Howard Lance and the “ picture 
boys” then arrived on the scene. 
At that moment two of the sharks 
appeared astern of the Cheerio 
and Ripley immediately opened fire, 
killing one while the second hooked 
himself on their outrigger bait. Off 
they went, dragging the shark 
along, with Ripley using his am- 
munition freely. I have no doubt 
that getting rid of those two brutes 
helped save the fish, for after a few 
minutes more of hard pumping my 
tuna came to the surface, radiantly 
beautiful in that clear water with 
the sun shining on him. He rolled 
around and around and I could not 
believe my eyes when I saw there 
was not a mark on him. In thirty 
seconds more Doug had gaffed him, 
the strap was around his tail and at 
10:58 we were hauling him in on 
the block and tackle. Only 48 
minutes, but plenty long enough. 

Tommy and I had a quick hand- 
shake and in we went. The town was 
at the dock to meet us and Com- 
missioner Pender handled the scale, 
which tipped to 330 pounds. The 
tuna was 8 feet long. On examining 
the line, we found that in three dif- 
ferent places, within 20 feet of the 
leader, it had been worn through 
on the rocks and reduced to about 
12-thread, yet had still held. It 
proved convincingly that if we had 
not been using 54-thread, that fish 
would have by this time been pass- 
ing north Bimini. 


The second day Gibb went bone 
fishing and Holden and Pratt ex- 
changed boats, which left my wife 
and me to do all the fishing, as Pratt 
was still bent on only taking pic- 
tures. It was a dull day until 4:00 
p.M. From that time on we began to 
smell tuna again. Tommy had his 
heart set on catching one so I gave 
him first chance and after a fifteen- 
minute wait he had one on, which 
threw the hook. I then substituted 
for him in the chair and within five 
minutes one struck at my bait three 
times and missed. I reeled in fast, he 
rushed it again and was hooked. 
Then followed an hour and 51 min- 
utes of the worst punishment I have 
ever taken. That fish did every- 
thing. For minutes on end I was 
fighting to stay in the chair, what 
with that drag on and over 1,000 
feet of line straight down, plus a 
13-pound reel. For the first time in 
my life I had sunburn on my thighs 
and when the rod would come over 
my legs and pinch them against the 
arms of the chair I can assure you it 
did not add to my comfort. It took 
50 minutes of hard pumping to get 
the tuna up, all of which time the 
boat was backing up—and how 
those two engines would grind. 
When the fish finally showed him- 
self, Tommy quickly gaffed him 
and it seemed as though there was 
not a shark in that section of the 
stream. This fish weighed 400 even 
and was 2 inches longer than the 
first. 

Most of the day following was 
spent in trying to get Phil Holden a 
fish. We chased tuna in every direc- 
tion without success and finally, in 
mid-afternoon, three different fish 
jumped for his bait and missed. Still 
no luck. We changed baits and 
Tommy worked like mad. At 4:00 
p.M. he had Holden fast. 

It was my turn to play gallery, 
laugh and make wise cracks. Playing 
on the Yale football and baseball 
teams for three years were nothing 
compared to the agony he was now 
suffering, he afterwards admitted. 
No substitutes or time out were 
allowed and after 30 minutes his 
legs and feet started shaking ex- 
actly as mine always do from the 
strain of bracing them. However, 
after one hour and five minutes, 
with the help of a few buckets of 
water thrown on him by Gifford, he 
pumped a 420 lb. beauty up from 
about 1500 feet. This fish was 
looped around the tail. 

We had turned the Ashaway line 
that morning and it was still in fine 
shape. Also, we had shifted to a 
28-o0z. Vom Hofe hickory rod, which 
proved a lot easier on the angler 
due to its short butt, locking device 
for the socket and its ability to bend. 

Everything turned out as we 
planned and over our famous “hot 
spot” Ripley was fast. He was 


fighting the fish beautifully when, 
after 20 minutes, his harness let go 
and the most amazing incident I 
have seen in ten years of fishing took 
place. The rod and reel, weighing 
15 pounds without the line, flew out 
of the socket when the harness broke 
and went straight over the stern 
without even touching Ripley. I 
would have bet 50 to 1 he would 
have been knocked cold by the butt 
hitting him solidly in the stomach 
or chin. But it missed, and I kissed 
a $500 outfit good-bye, not to men- 
tion the tuna. However, I had not 
reckoned with Sherman Pratt who 
was sitting on the stern and has the 
strength of a bull. He dropped into 
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the cockpit a 35 millimeter movie 
camera which he had in his hands, 
and made a baseball pick up of the 
big reel, less than a foot over the 
Gulf Stream, and lifted it back on 
board. The harness was readjusted 
and Ripley got the fish up in one 
hour and a quarter. This made the 
fourth tuna unmutilated by sharks 
in four days. This fish tipped the 
beam at 464 lbs, measured 8 feet 4 
inches in length, and was weighed 
by Ernest Hemingway who returned 
that night from Key West where 
unfortunately he had been called 
during this grand run of giant tuna. 
I hate to think what he would have 
done to them, had he been at Bimini. 


Racing News of the Month 


(Continued from page 67) 


Mabbett, went to Cotton Blossom, 
Rochester, for having made the best 
elapsed time of any Class R sloop in 
the Freeman Cup Race. 

While the entry list was small this 
year, the regatta was one of the best 
in several seasons, some unusually 
thrilling finishes and good starts 
being registered in Class R, Eight- 
Metre, Six-Metre and little one- 
design ‘‘C”’ sloop classes. It was the 
first time the L.Y.R.A. had had an 
international contest in the Six- 
Metre Class, which proved one of 
the most sensational of the meet. In 
this class Edward 8. Lansing took 
the Crescent Yacht Club entry, 
Jack, across in front each of the four 
days, with skipper R. B. Barr’s 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club Aphro- 
dite second. 

Eight clubs, Rochester, Youngs- 
town, Royal Hamilton, Royal Ca- 
nadian and Queen City of Toronto, 
Kingston, Buffalo Canoe and Cres- 
cent of Watertown, participated. 
There were 34 starters in the regatta 


and 28 in the Freeman Cup Race. 
The course was a seven-statute-mile 


* triangle each day, sailed twice by 


the first seven divisions and once by 
the others. 

Frank H. Herrick, Crescent Yacht 
Club; Dr. Frank L. Mills, Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club; and E. 
Macaulay Dillon, Queen City Yacht 
Club, constituted the race com- 
mittee. Secretary Blake Van 
Winckle of the Association, who has 
been the efficient regatta secretary 
for many years, served again in that 
capacity, his fine cruiser being used 
as committee boat. 

Patricia, Four Winds and Mou- 
elte became champions in Class P, 
Veteran R and Section B of the R’s, 
respectively, by reason of winning 
tie sail-offs. Other winners were as 
follows: Division I, Mixed, Gar- 
denia; Eight-Metre, Conewago; Di- 
vision 4, Small Mixed, Blue Moon; 
Lipton Cup R’s, Kathea II; Six- 
Metre, Jack; Yawls, Ripple; Class 
C Sloops, Clarita. Davin F. Lane 


_— Shine Over Great South Bay 


(Continued from page 24) 


A total of 629 boats were started 
in the championship series, the 130 
at Sayville on the next to the last 
day being high for the week. 

The Stars, making uniformly 
close and spectacular starts, put on 
a great show and the struggle for 
the Corry Trophy was a knock 
down, drag out affair. In the end, 
Sunbeam, sailed by Harry Meislahn 
and Reeve Bowden of Moriches 
Bay, took the prize by a three-point 
margin from Chuckle II, Harold 
Halsted’s defender. 

There were four boats, chiefly in 
small classes, that went through the 
week without defeat — Salty in the 
Fire Island one-designs, Southern 
Cross in the Interclubs, Querida in 
Class R, and Modesty in Class AA. 

Only two of the big Class P 
sloops were in commission for the 
week and Andy Haire’s Constance 


beat Avis by winning the last race. 
Miss Muriel van Vranken, one 
of the bay’s rising young girl skip- 
pers, won by a narrow margin in the 
populous Cape Cod Class with her 
New Deal, and Neil Froeb’s Tern, 
from Westhampton, emerged at the 
top of the Shorebird Class standing 
after a week-long tussle with Com- 
modore P. T. Cuthbert’s Gull. The 
Cedarhurst Yacht Club sent up its 
juniors in their Rater R knocka- 
bouts and Schuyler Pardee’s Com- 
plex made it two straight. 

The little gaff-rigged shells from 
Westhampton and Shinnecock, 
known as SS boats, had a grand 
scrap that wound up in a tie between 
two boats sailed by skippers who 
had led Westhampton to victory 
in the bay’s junior championship 
series earlier in the season — Ansel 
Tuthill and Norman Findley, Jr. 
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Charles E. Sorensen’s Ross W. Judson’s 
800 H. P. Helene 850 H. P. Trudione 








[s the largest fleet of private yachts ever designed 











by one architect and launched by one builder in a 








single season, Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engines furnish 


Logan G. Thompson’s Eldridge R. Johnson’s the main and auxiliary power. 
850 H. P. Sylvia 3000 H. P. Caroline II 





All the way from the drafting board to the ways, 
superlative design, workmanship, and materials were 


the rule. And the engines had to conform. Rightly, 














these fine craft are looked upon as leaders, wher- 


ever they cruise. 





Kenneth G. Smith’s Theodore C. Hollander’s 


If your next yacht is to hold her place with the 
1100 H. P. Kenkora II 1100 H. P. Torino III 





proudest afloat, have her powered with Cooper- 


Bessemer Diesels. 








THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio — PLANTS — Grove City, Pennsylvania 





25 West 43rd Street Mills Bldg. Hoffar’s Limited 53 Duncan Street 
New York City Washington, B. Cc. Vancouver, B. C. Gloucester, Mass. 
rson Building 640 East 61st Street The Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
ouston, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Washington 
Sen. Jesse H. Metcalf’s H. G. Haskell’s 
800 H. P. Felicia 850 H. P. Placida 





COOPER-BESSEMER 
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News fro 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 


By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ACHTING in the summer seems to be one of those intangible 

things — it is over before it starts. The season is so short and 
the races so numerous, it is hard to keep up with the Beetles, 
Snipes, 1214’s, Stars, Atlantics and cruising classes. But a bay 
full of regattas keeps every one busy and the number of boats 
racing this year is larger than ever. 


+ + + 


The Edgewood Yacht Club held its regatta July 20th with 83 
boats starting in twelve classes. With a light northeast breeze 
which held all afternoon the finish was faster than usual. Flint’s 
Wanderer X was the winner in Class B, Seaman’s Wanderer VI in 
Class C, Sid Herreshoff’s Valeta in Class T won on corrected time 
allowance, and Gladhill’s Zara in the Warwick Neckers. There 
were also eight one-design classes. 


++ + 


Watch Hill Yacht Club juniors won the elimination races for 
Rhode Island at Watch Hill in the Herreshoff 15-footers and will 
represent Narragansett waters in the Junior Championship at 
Stamford, Conn., August 26th in competition for the Sears Bowl. 
They will race there in Atlantic Class boats. There were five 
crews competing representing Barrington, Bristol, Edgewood, 
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chting Centers 


Westerly and Watch Hill. There is plenty of material in Narra- 
gansett Bay but most of the juniors have had little experience 
except in small boats. 

+ + + 


The same holds true as to the women’s elimination races in the 
Bay, as few women have the opportunity of racing in larger boats. 
This year, so far, nothing has been done regarding the selection 
of a crew to compete for the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Cup at 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club, Greenwich, Conn., on September 
4th. 


+ + + 


Herreshoffs are still building amphi-craft and 1214-footers and 
several more of each have been sold, one 121 to William Potter 
of Marblehead and one to George Weymouth of Wilmington. 
Prestige was hauled out and scraped before the New York Yacht 
Club Cruise, also Belisarius before the Vineyard Sound Race. 
Silver Heels, the-23-foot Fishers Island boat, was launched with a 
new ‘‘wishboom”’ rig and was sailed in the Barrington Yacht Club 
regatta, winning first place in Class C. Carl Haffenreffer expects to 
race her the rest of the season. The dinghy Frost Fish has been 
sold to Albert Silverman of Port Washington, L. I. Herreshoffs 
are making new winches for all the Twelve-Metres. 


oa 


The Warwick Country Club ocean race was held August 10th 
with F. E. Richmond’s Blue Heron defending the cup. There were 
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Notable Boats of the Month 
| Sanaa -; a 





Let’s talk 


(Above)—An 18-mile, 32-foot Single Cabin 

& Sport Cruiser, with a Sea Eagle Kermath, built 

by Baltzer Boat Co. of Medford, Mass., for 
. J. Elta, of Providence, R. I. 

(Upper right)—A 56-foot, 13-mile per hour 

cll cruiser built for the Manchukuoan government 

for its Hydrographic Department, powered 
with a pair of Kermath Sea Queens. 

(At right)—A 46-foot scallop dragger of 20 
oss tons built for Captain Roger Joyce of 
wan's Island, Me., powered with a 2 to 1 

reduction Kermath V-8 engine. 














*- Look at the price tag on the marine engine you buy—and you have a definite measure of its value. Caliper up its 
specifications—and you have another accurate yardstick of its power output. But try to gauge the worth of this motor 
in terms of serviceability and ‘‘service’’-—and you have only the integrity and reputation of the builder to rely upon. 


That is why Kermath has consistently invited the attention of the buyer to the brand of “‘service’”’ he must rightfully 
expect from his power plant. Kermath holds that this service should be part of the standard equipment on every 
marine engine built. 


Kermath has always felt—and justly so—that responsibility to the 
owner never ends with the termination of the guarantee period—but 
continues as long as the life of the motor itself. Kermath today, as in 
the past, supplies service parts for every motor ever built. Even 
competitors frankly acknowledge Kermath service to be the finest of 
its kind in the world, coupled with an experienced staff of service 
minute men to make this liberal policy even more effective for the 
owner. 


That is why you find Kermath loath to make frequent and oftentimes 
unnecessary changes in models and model sizes. The customer 
invariably suffers at a later date with a definitely obsolete and fre- 
quently useless and unserviceable power plant. 





No imaginary saving in first cost will ever recompense the owner for 
Kermath provides a selection of seven distinct four-cylinder the loss he is compelled to suffer through lack of service or “parts.” 
motors ranging from 20 h. p. to 55 h. p.—for Cruisers, Kermath controls the manufacture of its engine parts—to permanently 
launches, work boats, etc. * 
guarantee your investment. 

We are always willing to talk price, but we believe it of far more im- 
portance to talk “‘service.” It is significant that 88 % of the world’s 
leading boat builders specify Kermath power. These men from long 
experience recognize the advantages of Kermath Service. 


Inquiries respectfully solicited. Catalog on request. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO., 5893 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BOSTON . ..... 1043 Commonwealth Ave. MIAMI ... ..... 2345S. W. Sixth St. 
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eted and water cooled for extra wear and quiet performance. 
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eleven boats starting. Russell Grinnell’s yawl Rugosa II finished 
first in 7 hours 47 minutes and 36 seconds. The course was about 
42 miles in length, starting from the Warwick Country Club down 
the west passage, around Point Judith Whistler No. 2 thence to 
Brenton Reef Lightship, up the east passage and by the north 
end of Conanicut. Second to finish was C. B. Rockwell, Jr.’s yawl 
Belisarius. The other boats finished in the following order: ‘‘ Pete”’ 
Haffenreffer’s Fisher’s Island sloop Skidoo, F. E. Richmond’s yawl 
Blue Heron, C. D. Jencks’ new yawl Werdna, J. P. Lawton’s sloop 
Daffodil, Dexter Lewis’s ketch Hersilia and William C. Johnson’s 
schooner Harlequin. 


+ + + 


There still seems to be quite a bit of shifting of boats as Ben- 
jamin T. Peck sold his motor sailer Dorel to Kenneth Bradley of 
Bridgeport and John Lane sold his Six-Metre Montauk to C. D. 
Mitchell of Baltimore. 

Howard Bishop has sold his 41-foot power cruiser Arundel to 
A. R. White of Attleboro. 

And one cannot keep track of Ed Parsons yawl Sea Witch, as 
she has been chartered all summer to different people for several 
weeks at a time. 

At the Frederick 8. Nock yard in East Greenwich, a 43-foot 
sport fisherman is building for Frank Walker of Providence. She 
is a mate to Cero, launched in June and owned by Harold Hoffman 
and Richard Aldrich. 


+ + + 
Buzzards Bay 


ASEY’S YARD in Fairhaven is fitting out R. H. Moore’s Ten- 

Metre Lilu for a cruise to Nova Scotia. Calvin Tompkins, 

Jr.’s Balkis is being scraped and painted for New Bedford Race 

Week. Manomet, the new government boat for the Cape Cod 
Canal, was launched the second week in August. 
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Charles Harding’s Twelve-Metre A nitra was being scraped and 
painted for the Annual New York Yacht Club Cruise at Kelley’s 


yard. 
++ + 


Pat O’Connell, in Taunton, has just built a small auxiliary 
knockabout to be sailed on Lake George. She was designed by 
John Alden and is 24 feet 9 inches over all, 17 feet water line, 
7 feet beam and 3 feet 2 inches draft. She will carry 263 square 
feet of sail in a jib-headed rig and has a Gray Sea Scout motor. 


++ + 


Furnan’s Yacht Agency has had a busy summer building sailing 
craft of all description and chartering yachts. The yawl Pamaho 
was charted to W. G. Morse, the yawl Minstrel to Bradley Wood; 
the 73-foot power cruiser Sachem to John Newhall; the 43-foot 
yawl Dorothy to Mr. Frost of Woods Hole; and the 56-foot yawl 
Emily Jane to Richard Whitney of New York. Among many boats 
sold are: Zipsis II, to Kenneth Taylor of Nantucket; Sea Edge, 
to William 8. Cherry, Jr., of Providence; the de luxe fisherman 
Chatita to James E. Whiting and the 30-foot sloop Flutterbies to 
Arrow Davis of Harwichport. 


West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


EMBERS of all clubs in the Southern California Yachting 
Association have been supplied with questionnaires seeking 
their views on the ideal sailing dinghy, primarily for use as a 
tender but also to be sailed as a one-design class in future winter 
Sun-kissed Regattas. In the hundreds of questionnaires already 
returned, sentiment is almost equally divided between a 914-foot 
boat and a 1114-footer. 
Commodore Donald W. Douglas, heading the 8.C.Y.A., and 





This is the Bearing Men Forget 








* * * “Love ’em, leave ’em and forget ’em” 
can be applied to bearings as well as sweethearts 
in every port. 


Look at a Goodrich Rubber Bearing and you’ll 
fall for it—because it’s easy to see why water 
lubrication is all that’s necessary to keep this 
bearing running for season after season with little 
or no wear. 


Install one—and then just leave it alone. Nothing 
to cause vibration or noise, nothing to wear the 
shaft—you can forget bearings and scored shafts 
for years. 


Soft rubber bearings depress and allow the grit to 
roll into grooves from which it washes away. 
With wood or metal bearings grit is dragged, scor- 
ing both shaft and bearing. In savings on shaft 
wear alone, rubber bearings pay for themselves 
—the trouble-free boating comfort they assure is 
an extra dividend you get, free. 


See your yard or write, 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, INC. 


Exclusive Distributors 


504 Peoples Bank Building, Akron, Ohio 
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HE ever increasing popularity of Buda Diesel Engines made this new 

Te Model necessary. It is an answer to the demand of boat owners 

| and boat builders for a greater range of horsepower with Buda 
advantages. 


The 6-DM-468 has a 41% in. bore and a 5% in. stroke and develops 
f r O m t h e S h O p O f 100 h.p. at 2000 r.p.m. and 86 h.p. at 1600 r.p.m. 

It solves the power problems of those who require more horsepower 
than the well known 6-DM-415 Buda Diesel Engine but do 


not need the greater horsepower of the 6-LDM-909. 
The new 6-DM-468 brings you all the well known 
Buda advantages. Like all Buda engines it starts quickly 


and easily. It runs quietly and smoothly and over long 
periods of operation has demonstrated its freedom 
from power loss and temperature troubles. 

Like all Budas it is provided with the Shock 
Absorber Head, a feature that alone makes Buda 
Diesels superior in operation. 

Specify a Buda for YOUR Boat. 


THE BUDA CO. 


Marine Engine Division B 


HARVEY (‘ic’) ILLINOIS 



















A DIESEL ENGINE 
FOR EVERY BOAT 


4 DM-186......... 32 HP 
6 GR-OO .......... 85 H.P 
6 DM—468......... 100 H.P. 
6 LDM-909........ 150 H.P. 
6 DM-1611......... 170 H.P. 
6 DM-1742........ 180 HP. 


Gasoline Engines 
from 22 to 125 HP. 


BUDA CO. 


Harvey, Illinois 


Please, without any obligation on my part, fur- 
nish me complete information on Buda Engines. 
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For 93 years, ATLANTIC has maintained a conservative 
attitude toward any proposed step which might tend 
to jeopardize the high security it affords policy- 
holders. Yet ATLANTIC has been progressive in am- 
plifying its service and in retaining its front rank 
position in the marine insurance field. 


It is the largest mutual marine insurance company 
in the world and issues non-assessable, dividend- 
paying policies which provide the broadest coverage 
available. Present cash dividend rate is 15%. 
ATLANTIC’s financial strength and its record for 
prompt and equitable loss settlement are unexcelled. 


ATLANTIC pays commission to brokers in the 
same manner as other companies. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1842 
HOME OFFICE: Atlantic Bldg., 49° Wall St. N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
Cleveland, Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
49 Wall Street, New York 

Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet ‘Facts’ regarding your mutual 
plan of insurance. (Check booklet desired.) 
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other association flag officers have made initial contributions to 
a fund to be awarded to the naval architect winning the design 
competition when size and type of the little one-designer is de- 
termined. 

++ + 


Russell Simmon’s light weather ghost Ay-Ay-Ay won the 
July-August Six-Metre series at Newport-Balboa by nosing out 
William A. Bartholomae’s Mystery, new Pacific Coast champion, 
in weather so soft that skippers were praying for even a capful of 
breeze on all three week-ends. 

The California “Sixes,” now numbering ten boats in racing 
trim, will sail the final four races of their Gold Cup series on San 
Pedro Bay September 14th, 15th, 21st and 22nd. Mystery won a 
sizable lead in the spring half of the series. 


++ + 


Santana, after Southern California’s ‘‘big winds,” is the name 
William L. Stewart, Jr., has selected for his 55-foot staysail 
schooner, now completing at the Wilmington Boat Works from 
Sparkman & Stephens designs. He is hopeful that she will be 
commissioned in time to participate in the annual Stewart- 
Catalina auxiliary handicap race, September 28th and 29th. 


++ + 


A veteran Seattle yachtsman will soon announce construction 
plans for a Class P cutter, of unusual design, from the board of 
L. E. Geary. 


a > 


On August 10th, just in time to enjoy the final day of the 
Pacific Coast-Southern California Regatta, Hiram T. Horton, of 
San Diego, brought his 80-foot cutter Vileehi home from a six 
weeks’ cruise to Southeastern Alaska. 

Vileeht encountered such fresh and favorable northwest winds 
when bound south that she ran home from Juneau in eleven days. 
Clem Stose, veteran San Diego ocean racer, was a guest on the 
cruise. 

Also home at San Pedro, just in time for the San Diego Race 
Week, were Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Adams after a three months’ 
cruise to Hawaii, the Tuamotus and the Galapagos Islands 
aboard their 110-foot schooner Radio. 


++ + 


J. Vincent Jervis, secretary of the Pacific Coast Yachting As- 
sociation and member of the Corinthian and St. Francis Yacht 
Clubs, San Francisco, has purchased the Eight-Metre sloop 
Hvide from Jacob Punnett. 

+ + + 


Burton C. Baldwin’s ketch Trade Wind enters the second half 
of the ten-race season of the Forty-Five-Foot Sailing Assn. in 
September with 94 points and a slim 8 point lead over C. E. 
Vesey’s schooner T'amalmar. 

Donald H. Radecliffe’s schooner Monsoon and ‘‘Skipper’’ Tem- 
ple Ashbrook’s Eight-Metre sloop Commander, last year’s ‘‘ Forty- 
five’’ champion, are tied for third position with 83 points apiece. 


++ + 


The racing classes are to usher in two brand new perpetual 
trophies at the annual Commodores’ Cruise to be held at the 
Catalina Isthmus over Labor Day week-end. 

The Wrigley Bowl, donated by Philip K. Wrigley, is to be 
offered for an open triangular event, while Commodore Richard 
Schayer, of the Catalina Island Yacht Club, will place the Naiad 
Trophy for annual Six-Metre competition at the Isthmus. 


+ + + 


The Fellows & Stewart yards at San Pedro have just completed 
the first unit of a series of 30-foot day cruisers, of interesting 
design. The little boat, powered with a 90 hp. V-8 Kermath and 
developing 16 knots, has her cabin, which sleeps four, radically 
streamlined like a modern automobile. 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


ERE’S ONE, me hearties, that even Dr. Manfred Curry and 
Harold Augustin Calahan have overlooked in their various 
and numerous literary works on different phases of yacht racing — 
a device for informing helmsmen when they have right of way and 
when they must go about or bear off under a competitor. It isn’t 
patented and thus is available without cost to those who have 
difficulty remembering whether they are sailing on the port or 
starboard tack. 

The inventor and, so far as is known to your operative, the only 
user of this latest gadget is Gabriel N. Giannini, a comparatively 
recent convert to the Sound Interclub Class in which he skippers 
Fiamma. In Italian, Fiamma means Flame. Some yachtsmen, ap- 
prised of this interpretation, have been nasty enough to suggest 
that since the boat has not proved to be any great ball of fire a 
more appropriate name would be Ashes. 

But that is beside the point. To get back to the story, Giannini 
discovered, after a few unpleasant experiences in early season 
racing, that with everything else he had to think about he could 
not keep track as well of which tack he was on. He did a bit of 
thinking and finally solved the problem by installing a sort of 
traffic light system. 

Be the weather light or heavy, the angle of heel negligible or 
uncomfortable, Giannini always sits to leeward when steering his 
boat on the wind. So, on the cockpit coaming on the port side he 
fixed one of those glass reflectors such as you see on the transoms 
or hind ends of automobile trucks. It was green. On the starboard 
side he put a red one. 

Now, when he is driving Fiamma to windward and out of the 
corner of his eye sees another boat converging with his course, he 
can tell at a glance what maneuver, if any, the situation demands. 
He merely takes a quick look at the traffic light on his side of the 
cockpit. If he is sitting to port he sees the green flasher. If he is 
sitting to starboard, he sees the red eye of danger. Simple, eh? 
Green, go. Red, stop — that is, come about if you are not darned 
sure you can cross his bows. Think of all the port and starboard 
tack fouls that would be obviated if Giannini’s seagoing traffic 
lights were made a compulsory item of equipment in all racing 
boats. But I suppose that there are color-blind skippers. 


oe -* 


Pity the poor yachting writers this month. They’ll need seven- 
league sea boots and the eyes of Argus to cover all the events of 
importance within range of the metropolitan district. There are 
half a dozen first class regattas, several of an international charac- 
ter, scheduled for September and it seems that most of them will 
conflict or overlap. 

The one-design knockabout skippers of the Royal Bermuda 
Yacht Club are coming up from the ‘Onion Patch”’ for their bi- 
ennial visit to the Sound early in the month and are scheduled to 
begin their best four-out-of-seven team race series with the Inter- 
clubs on the eighth. Before this always interesting tussle is over, 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club will hold its annual autumn three- 
day racing series, 2 sort of miniature version of Larchmont Race 
Week. 

In the meantime, the Atlantic Coast Championships of the Star 
Class will have been started at Westhampton, ’way down at the 
other end of Long Island, and the Six-Metres probably will be do- 
ing their stuff at Oyster Bay, either preparing for, or actually 
meeting the Norwegian invasion for the Seawanhaka Cup and the 
combined Scandinavian team. Somewhere about this time, Uffa 
Fox and Colin Ratsey will be coming over from England with a 
couple of Class B sailing dinghies to give battle to the American 
team of Confusion, Frank Campbell, and Consternation, Clair 
Farrand, for the North American Dinghy Association’s Gold Cup. 


es ¢ 


Speaking of dinghies, if the weather man dishes up some real 
breezes of wind for the international series the American team will 
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for alkaline batteries 


One battery will not deteriorate during the win- 
ter lay-up—the Edison Alkaline Storage Battery. 
It is not damaged by freezing —nor does it suffer 
any sulphation or corrosion of any kind while 
out of service. This is true because its solution is 
alkaline, not acid. Its containers are steel, not 
hard rubber. Its plates steel, not lead. 


If batteries have given you trouble in the past, 
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Minimum efficiency requires two things, proper 
selection and a good wheel. Hyde maintains an 
experienced designing department to assist you 
in selecting the propeller that really fits your boat. 
Hyde Wheels are properly designed and mechan- 
ically correct. Hyde Bronze is a most successful 
metal for a propeller, it resists salt water, holds its 
pitch and does not shatter under impact. When 
you buy a Hyde Wheel you get the benefit of 
Hyde’s long experience. 


Send for this free booklet ‘'Propeller 
Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed 
of a boat and always get home safely. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


Bath, Maine 





Member of the Propeller Manufacturers Association 
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in all probability take a fancy shellacking. Confusion and Con- 
sternation, selected after two days of trial races at Larchmont, can 
go like Billy-be-damned in light weather with their trick wish- 
bone rigs and papier-mache construction. Confusion, new this 
year, weighs 150 pounds and Consternation, a year older, weighs 
155. No one expects either of them to-stand up under any kind of 
tough going. As a matter of fact, Confusion’s match stick mast fell 
apart in the trials and was replaced by one from Frank Campbell’s 
other boat, Fancy Pants. When Campbell took this step to keep 
Confusion in the running (he had chartered Fancy Pants to Bill 
Swan with the proviso that he could take anything off her anytime 
he wanted to) he put Fancy Pants out. 


+ + + 


More about dinghies: Egbert Moxham, chairman of the One- 
Design Class B dinghy group, says that the class will retain its 
present rig and not go in for wishbone and horsecollar booms. The 
new Alden one-design Class A association has decided to throw out 
the original lug rig and adopt fishpole masts and loose-footed sails 
— the same rig used in the ‘‘ BO”’ class. Lee will bet you right now 
that before long the Essex Alden skippers will be challenging the 
Larchmont “BO” laddies to a team race, 


++ + 


Ever since “Bobby” Teller bought the yawl-rigged and aux- 
iliary-powered New York Thirty-footer Playmate, he has been 
trying to win a Bayside-Block Island Race with her. The old 
lugger won in 1925 and 1926 under her previous owner, the late 
Henry Frisch, but for Teller she never quite made the grade. That 
is, until this year’s race. Then she made good with a vengeance. 
She was the first boat in, won by an hour and a quarter on cor- 
rected time from the runner-up, William Young’s Fisher’s Island 
sloop Venturon, and was a full six hours up on the third boat, 
Tidal Wave, a winner when she was the pride and joy of Sam 
Wetherhelm. Maybe this is Playmate’s year. She was third in the 
New York A. C.’s sailing race to Block Island earlier in the month, 
beaten by a centerboard day sailing sloop and a converted Six- 
Metre. No real cruising boat was near her. 


> 


The next time you are going over your list of old-time racing 
skippers who are still in harness, add the name of Calvin W. Chi- 
chester of Amityville, L. I. Captain “Cal,” as he is known over on 
the South Bay, is eighty-four years old, but on the day of the 
Unqua Corinthian Yacht Club’s thirty-fifth anniversary regatta 
he was out there in the racing fleet with a little jib and mainsail 
centerboarder hardly bigger than a good-sized skiff. He didn’t win 
but neither was he last. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


FTER the past busy month of yacht racing, which left in its 
wake a record-breaking Marblehead Race Week, the season 
stands on the last short hitch, with the finale of ‘‘chowder races”’ 
out of the Massachusetts Bay ports. The annual three-day re- 
gatta at Winthrop on Labor Day week-end will be the highlight 
of the month’s final fetch for the line. This regatta, sailed under 
the joint burgees of the Cottage Park and Winthrop Yacht Clubs, 
should bring out a fleet of more than 200 starters, due chiefly to 
the rise of small boat classes. The 21-foot over all, centerboard 
Indian Marconi Class, with nearly 40 boats, will again be the 
backbone of the Labor Day regatta. 


++ + 


The fourteenth annual race for auxiliaries under the auspices of 
the Cruising Club of America, Boston Station, is slated for Sep- 
tember 7th out of Manchester Harbor. The picturesque canvas 
and gasoline event should bring out the largest fleet of cruising 
boats under 60 feet over all in the log of this autumn standby. 
Picking up the elusive Jeffrey’s Ledge groaner in the mid watch is 
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a navigational feat of no mean importance. The last race saw the 
fleet drawing a blank in the storm swept seas northeast of Cape 
Ann. The start will again be made from anchor, with sails furled 
and crews below deck. The smallest boat will start at 7 a.m. and 
the scratch boat about noon. The gasoline allowance is figured for 
about one-third of the route, around Peaked Hill Bar (off Cape 
Cod), Jeffrey’s Ledge and back to Manchester. 


> + + 


Yacht racing trophies came back to brush the locks of George W. 
Wightman, former president of the American Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation and National court tennis doubles champion. Mr. Wight- 
man suggested utility in prizes for the Indian Class during Marble- 
head Race Week so a pair of swanky, sterling-topped military 
brushes were put up. Then Skipper Wightman proceeded to sail 
the Peggy to the top of the point standing. The Peggy’s cruise to 
the brushes and silver platters was aided materially by Commo- 
dore “‘Dick’”’ Boardman of the Corinthian Yacht Club, who has 
been sailing Class J sloops the past few years. Commodore Board- 
man took Skipper Wightman’s place at the tiller of Peggy in one 
race and proceeded to bring her home a winner over two dozen 
rivals. The largest gallery of the season followed the fortunes of 
the former skipper of the Weetamoe in his successful scalping of 
the expertly-sailed Indians. So it all ended well for Boardman and 
Wightman, who is not bald headed. 


+ ad + 


The most glaring example of a “hit and run driver” afloat 
occurred at Marblehead. The mystery has not been solved yet but 
the search for the perpetrator is still on. Francis Waterman’s 
Class Q racing sloop Sea Witch was rammed at her mooring in the 
inner harbor. Her whole side was stove in, planking was broken 
amidships, from deck to garboard, and cabin windows shattered. 
A hunt was started for the craft which did the wrecking but the 
mysterious boat probably headed immediately for parts unknown. 
An alarm has been flashed along the coast. 


+ + + 


Yacht designers in this sector look confidently and optimisti- 
cally for a big building winter. They say that the trend will be to- 
ward ketches for next spring. 

L. Francis Herreshoff is now working on the plans of a large 
clipper bow leg-of-mutton rigged ketch of the Tioga type. 
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The matter of measuring the 30-Square-Metre boats came up at 
the recent meeting of the Association. Since the Bacchant came 
over from Sweden, the ‘‘Thirties”’ arriving from the Baltic have 
been bigger and bigger. The Lill-Singva, about 45 feet over all, is 
three to six feet longer than the others of the fleet racing at 
Marblehead and in Buzzard’s Bay. The Association is considering 
having the boats measured and discussing the simplification of 
the now complex rules. Significant was the story of the Bacchant, 
which cleaned up Marblehead in the 1929 invasion under Capt. 
Eric Lundberg. After Charles Welch purchased the flying Swedish 
boat and took four feet off her mast, to fit the rules, Bacchant be- 
came just a fair medium-weather boat. An international simplifi- 
cation of the rules is apparently under way with several noted 
observers on deck at Marblehead. The rules governing racing 
in this class between Germany and Sweden differ to the point that 
the 30-Square-Metres race in two separate divisions when the 
Swedish boats visit Kiel. On the other hand, over here there would 
be some interesting developments if certain clauses of the measure- 
ment rule were relaxed, for at least one local designer is confident 
of turning out a boat to beat anything from abroad. 


++ + 


Edwin H. Oxner, formerly manager of the Lawley Neponset 
yard, has taken over the Marblehead yard formerly run by the 
late John F. Frazier. Mr. Oxner has probably built or supervised 
the construction of as many sailing yachts as anyone in the coun- 
try. The railway at the yard is being put in shape and yachts are 
being booked for winter storage. 
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same beauty 
for your boat 
with 


DULUX 


| ei lasting beauty in all weather—all season long— 
Dulux Yacht White crosses the line a winner. 

Du Pont developed this and other DULUX Marine 
Finishes especially for owners who take pride in keeping 
the fine appearance of their boats. All DULUX Finishes 
are quick-drying, exceptionally durable and economical. 
They have proved beyond doubt their greater resistance 
to salt spray and air, to discoloration from gases and 
fumes, to marring and scratching, to dirt collection, and 
other things that break down ordinary finishes. 

Learn more about DULUX Marine Finishes from 
your Marine Supply dealer. Write for a free copy of a 
booklet, ‘“There’s a Letter Inside for You’’—a boat 
owner’s story of DULUX. Address E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Finishes Div., Wilmington, Del. 


New 


REG. VU. 5, Pat. OFF. 


DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











@ The ‘'Irene’’—30 foot crab and salmon boat 
built by Genoa Boat Builders for Luciano Spi- 
nali, of Fisherman's Wharf, San Francisco. 
She’s powered by a Fairbanks Morse Diesel 
and drives through a 1V4 inch propeller shaft of 
Monel Metal. Those Italian fishermen all know 
that Monel Metal can’t rust, doesn’t corrode in 
salt water, and withstands blows and shocks 
that hopelessly spring ordinary shafts. 









That's the verdict of West 
Coast fishermen.... and 
I second the motion.... 

By MORT CALKINS 


Fon WINTER, Mamma and I went out to California for a little 
trip. And of course, as soon as we get within a smell of the 
Pacific, I lay plans for getting hold of a boat for a cruise. Which 
I did. 

Well among other interesting sights we take in, is Fisherman’s 
Wharf at San Francisco. 

Mostly Italians, the fishermen are. And at the Genoa Boat 
Builders, the Boss of the yards tells me the first thing those fellers 
ask about a boat is, “‘Has she got a Nickel axe?” Meaning has she 
got a Monel Metal “‘axle’’...which is their way of saying propeller 
shaft. About 30 of the crab and salmon boats that make Fisher- 
man’s Wharf their headquarters have “Nickel axes.” And just 
about all the new boats now built are fitted with them. Which is 
easy to understand when you realize that their owners’ livings, and 
often their lives, too, depend on being able to make port when a 
sudden blow comes up. There’s a 


thought there for the owner of any ? f- CaCKir4s 
. 


boa 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE SECOND annual race week of the Sheridan Shore Yacht 

Club was a great success. Practically every Star around Chi- 
cago was there as well as several from outlying ports. Racing 
started on Saturday, July 27th, and continued each day, with the 
exception of Tuesday, until the following Saturday, with an av- 
erage of thirty starters each day. 

Skipit, owned by Tom Waage and Charles Knight, won the 
series with 228 points; the Pirie brothers, Sam and Woodie, 
brought their Gemini in second with 217 points; and Dolphin, 
E. Raymond, was third with 205 points. 

Gemini took three firsts. Skipit won only one race, but was well 
up in front on most of the days. Jane IJ, owned by Fred Porter 
and George Harvey, finished first on Monday, while Glider, 
Bingham and Clay, and Neo, Brandriff and Price, each had a 
first. 

The courses were well marked and well laid out, providing a 
great variety. The hospitality of Sheridan Shore was, as always, 
of the finest, and the Star gang is looking forward to race week 
next year. 

+ + + 


The Jackson Park Yacht Club’s annual race to Saugatuck had 
the finest fleet in years. Twenty-eight yachts started from Grant 
Park harbor on Friday, July 12th, and the entire fleet finished by 
noon the following day. The distance was 82 miles. 

The cruising division time prize was won by Ponjola, James 
Lowe’s 54-foot ketch, representing the Grand Rapids Yacht 
Club. She also won in Class A. Class B honors went to Bert Wil- 
liamson’s fine little schooner Edith Third, flagship of the Jackson 
Park Y. C. Herbert Lewis’ ketch Blanca Flor, of the Columbia 
Yacht Club, won in Class C. 

The Universal time prize went to Jedrzykowski and Kallgren’s 
famous Princess, with John O’Rourke’s Eight-Metre Shamrock 
second and Tar Baby, the Ten-Metre owned by J. W. Dart and 
R. A. Conover, taking third. 


++ + 


Outside of the Stars, the R Class of the Chicago Yacht Club 
has furnished the best class racing in these waters this year. Nine 
yachts have been coming to the starting line in practically every 
contest, and the finest kind of racing has been enjoyed. 

Gossoon, owned by Malcolm Vail, Sterling Morton and Joseph 
Moller, started as though she was going to make a clean sweep of 
the season by taking seven races in a row, but finally Fred Wack- 
er’s Gypsy showed her stuff and took two races, and ‘‘Chick”’ 
Woltman won a race with Ardelle, with the result that Gypsy is 
out ahead for the season championship, with Gossoon in second 
place. The latter had the misfortune to foul another yacht in one 
race and finished badly in two others which more than offset her 
excellent showing in the earlier races. 

The standing at the end of Series B is as follows: Gypsy, Fred 
Wacker, .872; Gossoon, Vail-Morton-Moller, .733; Ardelle, C. E. 
Waltman, .581; Atalanta, L. L. Karas-W. L. Latimer, .555; Ariel, 
E. E. Sheridan, .554; Alert IV, T. J. Morris, .540; Nancy, H. H. 
Kimball-E. M. Railton, .527; Yankee, E. H. Schnabel, .351; Olive, 
A. R. Metz-George Getz, Jr., .310. 

Ardelle also won the Chicago Yacht Club’s annual race to the 
Eight Mile Buoy. This is a handicap race in which each yacht 
takes her time allowance at the start, thus making the first home 
the winner. These races have been successful and interesting. 


++ + 


The fog in the Mackinac Race this year provided a fine bunch of 
alibis. For years to come, we will probably be hearing: ‘‘In 1935, 
when the fog shut in, we were the leading yacht, and the lucky 
stiffs on the other yachts caught wind that we didn’t get.” Ac- 
cording to the reports received by the Race Committee, thirty- 
three of the thirty-seven yachts were leading the fleet at Point 
Betsie. 
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Monday’s fog was quite thick and a number of the yachts 
strayed from the course, but Marchioness drew the grand prize. 
She wandered ’way to the westward, mistaking the lighthouses on 
South Fox Island and Beaver Island for lights on the mainland. 
She sailed around Beaver Island and then right across Gray’s 
Reef to get in the Straits — just hauled up the board and sailed. 
While the wind was light and the sea smooth, she was very lucky 
she didn’t strike as there are plenty of spots on this reef with only 
two and three feet of water over them. 

The public interest this year was so keen that one radio station 
broadcast frequent bulletins throughout the race, as received 
from the Escanaba, the Coast Guard Cutter patrolling the fleet. 


Lake St. Louis Yachting Notes 


HE Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club’s principal events have 

been the Inter-City Dinghy Regatta for the Currie Cup, won 
by the R. St. L. Y. C. crews this summer for the first time in sev- 
eral years, and the School Boy Races for the Bluenose Trophy, 
which was won by the Montreal High School crews, captained by 
J. C. Hunter. 

The Dinghy Class has become one of the club’s keenest racing 
divisions this year, with a number of new boats and the club’s best 
skippers competing in it. The Currie Cup event, which is sailed for 
annually by the Royal Canadian Y. C. of Toronto, the Kingston 
Y. C. and the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. of Montreal, was sailed at 
Kingston, Ontario, using the sloop rigged dinghies of the Kingston 
, Et 

‘‘Sonny”’ Hanna and George Hamilton were the Royal St. 
Lawrence skippers, while the Toronto boats were sailed by 
“Reg”? Dixon and James Hyland, the Kingston representatives 
being William Rigney and R. Crothers. A strong westerly breeze 
kicked up a big sea, and made the going interesting for all six 
crews. The Kingston Y. C.’s triangular course was used, the races 
were keenly contested and there was never much to choose be- 
tween the rival teams. 

Dixon took the first race with Hamilton, Rigney, Hanna, 
Crothers and Hyland following, which made the point standing 
R. St. L. Y. C., 8 points; R. C. Y. C., 7 points and K. Y. C., 6 
points. 

The R. C. Y..C. won the second race when Hyland crossed the 
finish line first followed by Rigney, Hanna, Crothers, Hamilton, 
and Dixon. This gave Kingston 8, Toronto 7, and Montreal 6 
points, and when the boats went out for the final race the clubs 
were all even at 14 points each. 

That third race was hard fought, close and exciting, as is shown 
by the fact that only 1 minute and 11 seconds separated the five 
boats. Hanna sailed a fine race and, in fact, the Royal St. Law- 
rence crews gave a very good performance which was the more 
remarkable since they were new to the sloop-rigged dinghies. The 
final score was: Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., 22; Kingston Y. C., 21; 
and Royal Canadian Y. C. 19. 

The Bluenose Trophy Race saw crews from four schools com- 
peting, using the 27-foot Class E. sloops. Montreal High took the 
trophy, the scores being: Montreal High School, 7 points; West- 
mouth High School, 6; Lower Canada College, 4; Loyola College, 3. 

The Pointe Claire Yacht Club has had big turnouts for its 
races, the D, E and P. C. Classes having given keen competition 
since the season started. 

Inter-club racing in the P. C. Class with the North Hatley 
Y. C. is the big event of the Pointe Claire Club’s schedule, this 
series consisting of four races at North Hatley and four on Lake 
St. Louis. The first four races, sailed on July 26th and 27th, saw 
the home club take an eight-point lead. North Hatley boats fin- 
ished first and third in the first race, second and third in the sec- 
ond, first and second in the third, and first and third in the fourth 
to give the North Hatley Y. C. a total of 24 points to 16 for the 
Pointe Claire Y. C. crews. The racing was much closer than the 
score shows, however, and the P. C. Y. C. crews hope to turn the 
tables when the same clubs meet again later in the season. R. 
Stebbins and W. Bradley were the North Hatley Y. C. skippers 
while R. W. Bastable and M. S. McGillwray represented the 
¥. C. ¥. C. ““BEAVER”’ 
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BUILT ON A PRINCIPLE 
AS BASIC AS THE WHEEL 


yet different from all other batteries 


Twenty-five years ago, The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany announced a new type of battery. Designated the Exide- 
Ironclad, this battery embodies the principle of the mesh, 
which retains solids yet lets liquids pass freely—a principle 
that ranks with the wheel in antiquity. 


Today, the soundness of its fundamental design stands 
proved by a 25-year successful record—in yachts, commercial 
vessels of all types, submarines, mine locomotives, electric 
industrial trucks and street trucks, and in railway air- 
conditioning and car-lighting. During this period, the Exide- 
Ironclad has gained a world-wide reputation for outstanding 
dependability, long life and economy with every size of craft 
and type of installation. It has proved itself an invaluable 
contribution to safety and pleasure afloat. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 


MARINE BATTERIES 
WITH EXIDE MIPOR SEPARATORS 


“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











by their excellent performance” 








GAR WOOD 


A letter from the greatest 
name in motor boating 








Marine Sales Division 


THE TEXAS COMPANY « 135 East 42nd St., New York City 


TEX ACO  reses2anas 


Texaco Thuban * Texaco Cup Grease * Texaco Marine Motor Oils 
* Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline * Texaco Ursa Oils for Diesels * 
Texaco Water Pump Grease * Texaco Outboard Gear Lubricant 







PROVIDE AN ‘‘ABLE CREW’’ FOR EVERY BOAT 
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Comet News 


ITH the summer series half over the Stone Harbor fleet 

has had some real racing. Leading the series is Comet No. 
12, Mrs. Rodney Bonsall. Bruno Siren’s No. 23 is second and No. 
9, C. E. Jenkins, is third. Boats from several of the near-by fleets 
competed in the regatta at Stone Harbor the 17th and 18th of 
August. 

Formal presentation of the President’s trophy, a scale model of 
a Comet in silver mounted on an ebony base, was made at a dinner 
at Stone Harbor on the 17th. This will be raced for each year and 
will be the National Championship prize. 

The big regatta this year will be held at the Raritan Yacht Club 
in Perth Amboy, N. J. All visiting boats and skippers will be well 
taken care of. Entries should be made at once to the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, John H. Frye, Room 2106, 195 Broadway, New 
York City, who will furnish complete data. 

The Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Comet series for the Lady Alice 
Trophy is two-thirds over, only one race left. To date Comet No. 
99, Flash and Tyler, is leading with 54 points; Comet No. 44, 
Alton O’Brien, is second with 51 points; No. 66, Roger Willcox, 
third with 49 points; No. 48, Mabon Kingsley, fourth, 47 points; 
and No. 68, T. R. Baxter, fifth, 43 points. There has been an 





Dr. John Eiman, president of the Comet Class Yacht Racing Association, has 
presented this perpetual trophy to be raced for at the National Championship 
Regatta this month 


average of 20 boats sailing each race and some very interesting 
contests have resulted. The Raritan Yacht Club will add four or 
five new boats to its fleet for next year. 

The Keyport Yacht Club fleet is adding four new Comets for 
next year. 

The Richmond County Yacht Club is looking forward to a 
much larger Comet fleet next year and has had a most active rac- 
ing season this year. 

The Princess Bay Yacht Club fleet is organizing and it is ex- 
pected will have its charter very soon. 

The Washington, D. C., fleet is busy tuning up several of its best 
boats for the National Championships. All of the races this season 
have been marked by keen competition. 

The six boats in the West Medford, Massachusetts, fleet have 
been going fast this season. We are hoping to see one of them at 
the National Championship regatta. 

Once again be sure that you get the data for the National 
Comet Championship regatta September 7th and 8th at the 
Raritan Yacht Club in Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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Sailing West 30,000 Miles 


(Continued from page 35) 


as long as there was headway on the 
ship it would give us no trouble, and 
it was getting no wetter than the 
pelting rain had already made it. 
Under such conditions our brand 
new mainsail felt more like plywood 
than the No. 2 canvas we had or- 
dered, but finally we parbuckled the 
great mass of sail up on the boom. 
If any of the crew had had any diffi- 
culty sleeping before this time, they 
certainly could sleep afterwards. 

For four days we had cold and 
heavy weather and once more had 
to douse the mainsail; but after 
that we started a different life. We 
packed away our heavy clothes, not 
to use them again for over a year. 
A few days more and we made our 
landfall at San Salvador and headed 
through the Windward Passage into 
the Caribbean. This proved to be a 
windy passage, as it so often is, and 
we turned in a day’s run of 203 
miles with the wind greatly dimin- 
ishing as we passed between Haiti 
and Cuba. We found such light airs 
in the Caribbean that it cut down 
what would have been a fast run to 
only a fair passage of 17 days, 
Gloucester to Panama. 

We had our main excitement in 
the Panama Canal at the first lock. 
When the valves were opened and 
the huge six-foot jets of water 
came boiling up under us, the 
Yankee surged sidewise and a line 
that was snubbed too quickly car- 
ried away. With nothing to stop 
her, she rammed her quarter up 
against the concrete sides of the 
lock. Again we blessed the pilot 
boat construction as the bulwarks 
merely quivered instead of falling 
off. In Gatun Lake we set sail to 
help out the small motor and ar- 
rived at Balboa before dark. 

In a few days we were headed 
out into the Pacific bound for 
Galapagos, but soon Charlie, one 
of the boys, complained of a pain in 
his side and the doctor pronounced 
it appendicitis. He was put on a 
diet of water and consigned to his 
bunk, while we figured out the 
quickest way to get him to a hos- 
pital. The nearest town on the coast 
was Buenaventura, Colombia. The 
West Coast air line made a stop 
there, so we made a bee line for 
that port under power and sail to 
catch the next plane for Panama. 
We had no charts of Buenaventura, 
which lies 8 miles up a muddy river, 
as we never considered going near 
the place. The pilot book was no 
help at all as it simply stated that 
buoys were out of place, and the 
sand bars shifting. We got there at 
nearly low water and bowled along 
up the river as tight as we could go. 
We actually got within a half mile 
of the town before sliding up on a 
sand bank. The port officials saw us 
there, however, and, after a long 
squabble with them in Spanish 


(which we didn’t know), Charlie 
was set on the plane bound for 
Panama where he was operated on 
that night. Later he joined us in 
Tahiti. 

When trying to get the Yankee 
off the bar, we found a five-knot 
current pushing her broadside higher 
and higher on the sand, and it 
wasn’t till nearly high water that 
she swung clean over the top of it 
and we continued up river to the 
anchorage off the town. All hands 
by this time realized what a real 
tropical rain was like as Buenaven- 
tura claims to have one of the 
heaviest rainfalls in the world. Our 
awning shed water so fast that we 
could fill buckets as quickly as by 
throwing them over the side. In one 
evening, with this method, we prac- 
tically refilled our deck tank. 

Again we headed for Galapagos 
and found head winds waiting for us 
just as we had since the first day 
out of Panama. I can easily see why 
this is such an uncomfortable pas- 
sage for the smaller boats, but the 
Yankee, with her 45 tons of ballast 
and ample beam, sails on her bot- 
tom and we had a most comfortable 
though fairly slow passage. We 
could just carry our jibtopsail most 
of the time and we beat down the 
coast nearly to the Equator before 
heading to the westward in the 
southeast Trades — which are ac- 
tually just about south there. 

We found all sorts of currents in 
the Galapagos, sometimes strong, 
usually setting us to the northward. 
My wife and I spent New Year’s 
night in the center of Floreana Is- 
land at the baronial mansion of the 
Baroness von Wagner. The early 
part of the night was spent hunting 
wild pig by moonlight out on the 
pampas near the spot where I had 
killed a huge wild bull a day before. 
One of the Baroness’s lovers, named 
Philippson, who later disappeared 
with her, seemed to be a nice chap 
and always led our hunting expedi- 
tions. Lorenz, who died from thirst 
and starvation on a tiny island, did 
most of the cooking and odd jobs 
around the house. The Baroness 
herself was rather plain looking, but 
full of energy and an expert rifle 
shot. Her only rifle, however, was a 
.22 so that, when she was able to 
kill a calf with a well placed shot, 
she was often chased by the cows or 
bulls. When we were there her legs 
were badly scratched from climbing 
a lime tree in a hurry. Our meals 
were taken under a couple of huge 
orange trees, and the silver came 
direct from Vienna and had her 
own baronial crest. When the 
Baroness came aboard the Yankee, 
her main interest was in our old 
halliards and sheets which she 
wanted for tying up her donkeys. 

We found young seals made won- 
derful pets and we often had one or 
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Two Cummins Diesels power this yacht. 


Your l ogical choice— 


CUMMINS 
DIESEL 


‘io HEART of any 
Diesel is its fuel sys- 
tem. Only the Cum- 
MINS Diesel—with its 
exclusive low-pres- 
sure, single-pump, 
pre-heating method— 
can give you maximum 
engine efficiency and 
dependability, and 
freedom from mainte- 
nance worries. 














A compact 4-cylinder, 55 H.P.“HMR” 
Cummins Diesel powers this auxiliary 
schooner. 


CUMMINS ENGINE CO., COLUMBUS, IND. 


—The Leader in Diesel Engineering Advancement 








This 65’ yacht is powered by two 100 H. P. 6-cylinder “AMR” Cummins Diesels. 
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Why do men in the 
Tropics look old at forty ? 
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REEK gods at twenty-five, 

old men at forty. That’s 
the penalty of living down 
near the equator. 

“Why is it that people who 
live in the tropics show the 
wrinkles and lines of old age 
in the very prime of life?” 
asked Edwin C. Hill with his 
insatiable curiosity. 

Reason enough, said the 
experts. The burning tropical 
sun dries up the natural oils 
of the skin, leaving the face 
like parchment, which wrin- 
kles easily. 

_ Women know that a dry 
skin wrinkles easily. That is 
why they use creams and 
gentle oils to keep their com- 
plexions youthful. 

Men who do not want to look 
older than they are maintain 
the natural oils in their skins 
by using Barbasol. They know 
its bland soothing oils keep the 
skin fresh, and the whole face 


Tune in Singin’ Sam—the Barbasol Man—every 
Tuesday evening over the Columbia Broadcast- 
Friday evening, beginning 


ing System and eve 
Sept. 20, over WLW, Cincinnati. (See 
your local newspaper for time.) 


looking alert and youthful. 


You see, Barbasol doesn’t 
dry out the skin. It’s so sooth- 
ing that thousands use it to re- 
lieve windburn and chapping. 

It gives you a smooth quick 
shave, no ingrown hairs. And 
its bland oils leave your face 
in the pink of condition. 

No brush, no lather, no rub- 
in. Just wet your face, spread 
on good old Barbasol and 
shave. 

Why look older than you are? 





BARBASOL BLADES 
now 5 for 15¢ 


For only fifteen cents you can now buy 
5 of those scalpel-keen Barbasol Blades 
that make shaving a joy. 

They’re going like hot cakes, men. 
Step up ant get yours today. 

Shave the Barbasol way. 

Soften your whiskers with Barbasol 
Shaving and mow ’em down with 
Barbasol Blades. It’s the perfect shaving 
combination. 





















two aboard. One would learn to 
know you in a couple of hours and 
would waddle over, lay its head on 
your foot and go to sleep. Then 
came the job of capturing turtles 
alive to serve as fresh meat supply 
for the Pacific. With our outboard 
motor we would approach turtles 
swimming near the surface and, be- 
fore they realized what was going 
on, the boys would dive onto their 
backs, lift on the shell just back of 
the head and press down on the af- 
ter end, making the turtles swim to 
the surface so the boys could get a 
breath of air and perhaps get hold of 
the boat or head the turtle for shal- 
low water. There they turned them 
on their backs. In this manner we 
captured seventeen, some of them 
weighing as much as 300 pounds. 
We enclosed them in a large pen on 
the foredeck and killed one every 
other day while crossing the Pacific. 
In one we found 149 mature eggs 
which were used in pancakes and 
other cooking. These eggs are soft 
shelled, round, and a little smaller 
than tennis balls. If dropped on the 
deck, they would bounce. 

Although the pilot book says you 
can get water at various places in 
the Galapagos Islands, I hope no 
one heading in that direction ever 
counts on it, because we investi- 
gated several of the places men- 
tioned and found absolutely no 
water. 

Starting our passage across the 
Pacific, we did not have the feeling 
of immeasurable miles ahead as is 
often described. Our feeling of being 
at home aboard the Yankee was so 
complete at all times that looking 
forward to stretches such as this 
never affected us. 

The Trades were light and we 
made few miles the first three days 
and at no time on the entire pas- 
sage to Pitcairn Island did we have 
to douse our fisherman staysail. We 
spent three weeks on the same tack 
in lovely weather. This gave us a 
fine chance to scrape down and re- 
varnish the teak skylights and deck- 
house and overhaul all sorts of gear. 
One of the boys turned out to be 
something of a carpenter. When 
asked to stop a squeak between the 
water tank and a bulkhead, he bor- 
rowed the doctor’s stethoscope and 
promptly located and eliminated it. 
For the girls’ work I had a three-foot 
shelf of pilot books, all of which 
needed extensive corrections. Be- 
sides that they mended our clothes 
and made shorts out of practically 
all the trousers aboard, and did 
most of the navigation problems. 
It was not a passage that we were 
eager to finish. 

As we approached Pitcairn, the 
weather got bad. The morning we 
sighted the island it was blowing 
half a gale and so big a sea had 
worked up that I doubted whether 
it would be possible for anyone to 
communicate with the island. We 
were not left long in doubt for we 
| saw two boats, seemingly coming 
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out of the very base of this bold is- 
land, slashing through the seas. 
Amazing boats they were: they 
pulled fourteen oars apiece and each 
carried 35 or 40 people. Apparently 
they were modeled to a certain ex- 
tent after the New Bedford whale- 
boats but were much larger, being 
37 feet long. We heard that the 
Queen of England had once sent 
them a life boat, but that she was so 
short that she sank each time they 
attempted to use her in rough 
weather. The Pitcairn Islanders ap- 
parently thought nothing of the 
possibility of smashing their boats 
against the Yankee, which we had 
hove to, as they came right along- 
side. In a moment the deck was 
crowded with the stalwart, rough 
looking descendants of the Bounty 
mutineers, and one huge, aristo- 
cratic looking fellow addressed him- 
self to me in a quaint English dia- 
lect: 

“My name is Parkin Christian 
and I am the magistrate of the is- 
land. Will you come ashore and stay 
at my house for a few days?” 

Leaving half the crew aboard, to 
sail the ship up and down (as there 
is no anchorage), the rest of us 
piled into the boat and started the 
long row to shore. I couldn’t figure 
how the open boats could live in 
such a surf, but the steersman or- 
dered silence in the boat as we ap- 
proached the tiny cove called 
Bounty Bay. Then all stopped row- 
ing while they watched the waves, 
waiting for the right kind of sea. 
Then, with a shout from the steers- 
man, they all dug in as hard as they 
could. When he needed even more 
speed to keep ahead of the next 
breaker, he sang out, “Please, 
please, please, please!”’ saying it 
faster and faster till the boat rushed 
in between two rocks hardly forty 
feet apart. We learned that all the 
islanders were Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists and did not believe in using 
any strong expressions, hence the 
surprising call of “please” in this 
crisis. 

Even inside the cove, which was 
but 60 or 70 feet wide, the breakers 
still roared, but with less force. As 
the boat grounded on the tiny 
beach, half the crew jumped out 
and hauled her up as far as she 
would go. Later, all hands pulled 
the boats 100 feet from the water’s 
edge to the thatched huts in which 
they were stored. 

We had a grand time ashore, 
clambering all over the island, eat- 
ing huge feasts and quantities of 
fruit in between. We were the first 
strangers to see the Bounty’s rudder 
which they had pulled up six months 
before from a depth of nearly 40 
feet in Bounty Bay. We hated to 
leave this hospitable place but in a 
couple of days, when all the crew 
had had a good visit ashore, many 
of them staying overnight on the is- 
land, we sailed off, bound for Manga 
Reva. 

Manga Reva was our first coral 
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lagoon and the outer reef encloses 
several large, high islands. Entering 
the small inside lagoon we could see 
the bottom so clearly that it didn’t 
seem possible the Yankee would 
float, but with the help of the pilot, 
an old native pearl diver who was 
crippled from staying down too 
long, we wound in through the tiny 
channel, so narrow that we could 
have jumped off on coral heads at 
either side. 

Once inside, we rounded up in the 
most charming little lagoon I ever 
hope to see. We were close to the 
end of a little grass-grown dock on 
which we saw, among the natives, 
seven people dressed in European 
clothes. We found that they were 
Pitcairn Islanders who had been 
shipwrecked on a tiny island near 
by six months before. The wreck 
was the Pro Patria, the schooner in 
which James Norman Hall had 
made a visit to Pitcairn. They 
begged us to take them back to 
Pitcairn but, as we were anxious to 
meet friends in Tahiti, we explained 
that it couldn’t be done. However, 
when we learned that it might be 
years before they could get home, 
we decided to help them out. One of 
the young fellows explained that he 
had fallen in love with a native girl 
and wanted to take her back to 
Pitcairn with him although they 
were not married. After talking 
with the girl’s father through an 
interpreter, we decided to take her 
along and marry them on the 
way. 

As the little girl had no clothes 
but what she wore, my wife let out 
the seams of a white dress, gave it to 
the bride as a wedding present and, 
after a short rehearsal in my cabin, 
we dressed up the ship for a wed- 


ding at sea. The doctor gave the 
bride away and my wife’s ring was 
used a second time while I read the 
marriage service. The bride had to 
have things translated into her 
language by one of the Pitcairn men. 
She was rather shy but, after it was 
all over, she brightened up when 
wedding cake and lime juice were 
served on deck by the ushers. We 
provided the bride and groom with 
a certificate, which was duly re- 
corded with the High Commissioner 
in Fiji. 

Arriving at Pitcairn late that 
night, we set off a rocket as the Pit- 
cairn men aboard assured us that 
relatives on the island would come 
out, day or night. And, sure enough, 
lights blinked on and in a few min- 
utes out they came, not one boat, 
but two, and they even brought 
watermelons. They didn’t seem 
much surprised to see us back, so we 
asked them about it. They ex- 
plained that they had been praying 
for us to come back and had really 
expected us the day before. 

Half the Yankee crew again went 
ashore in the crowded boats and the 
whole settlement of 216 people 
stayed up far into the night, re- 
counting adventures both on and 
off Pitcairn. In the morning, they 
brought out a large model of a full 
rigged ship with all sail set as a 
present for bringing back their ship- 
wrecked relatives and for marrying 
the couple. Besides that, there was a 
little present of three tons of fruit, 
including 120 watermelons, several 
hundred pineapples, several thou- 
sand bananas, and nine other kinds 
of fruit. With regret we again said 
good bye to Pitcairn, but we ate 
fruit all the way to Tahiti. 

(To be continued) 


Across the Trades in a Pearler 


(Continued from page 47) 


They turned out to be on the un- 
inhabited island of Tikihei which, 
according to our observations, 
should have been about 28 miles 
south of our course. 

That was our only experience 
with the erratic currents and the dis- 
torted horizons caused by the warm 
waters of the Tuamotu lagoons. Un- 
til then we had made our landfalls 
with mail boat accuracy. However, 
no damage was done and we were 
thankful that we stumbled on 
Tikihei when we did. Had it been 
on a squally black night our cruise 
might easily have ended there, as 
there are neither buoys nor lights. 

Picking up an easterly breeze, we 
left the Tuamotus behind and a 
week later, on the morning of Au- 
gust 12th, sighted the island of Ua 
Pou in the Marquesas. The pilot 
book says of this island: “‘It is high, 
bold, rocky, and picturesque in the 
extreme.” A most apt description. 

That morning its pinnacles and 
towering spires of rock sweeping 


up from the sea and emerging above 
billowy white clouds suggested the 
battlements of a lofty legendary 





castle, lifted from some book of fairy | 


tales. All that day as we drew closer 
we watched the play of brilliant 
sunlight on the jagged peaks of vol- 
canic rock. But by late afternoon 
the land was still eight miles away 
and directly to windward. Nuka 
Hiva, famed as the locale of Her- 
man Melville’s “Typee,”’ could be 
made out faintly in a bank of clouds 
25 miles north. As we could fetch 
Nuka Hiva on one tack, we short- 
ened sail and shaped our course ac- 
cordingly. Daybreak found us close 
in to its rocky western shore. In 
short tacks, with the help of the en- 
gine, we beat around the southwest 
point and up the southern coast. 
The vision of the Marquesas that 
will always remain in our minds is 
one of austere and lonely beauty. 
Sheer walls of rock towered a thou- 
sand feet above us. From the top of 
the cliff a series of waterfalls spilled 
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QC heeler builds the SAGA for Mr. CHAS. S. PAYSON 
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THE WINDLASS ... 
1s A-E-CO, Oo 


Mr. Payson’s 70° Streamline Com- 
muter, built by the Wheeler yard, 
carries—as do nearly all of the 
yachts of distinguished owners—an 
A-E-CO windlass. The Saga, a 
unique and outstanding yacht of 
its class, sports a gypsey type 
A-E-CO electric windlass that will 
handle up to a 125 pound anchor. 
All one need do is step on the 
button and up comes the anchor. 


AMERICAN @ ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
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flowing ribbons of white against the 
wet black rock. Seas, breaking 
against the base of the cliff, threw 
up geyser-like plumes of spray from 
numerous blowholes, and hundreds 
of long-tailed, white-winged birds 
wheeled and screamed above us. 

A cleft in the rock opened out 
into the little bay of Tai Oa. In its 
western end was the exposed cove of 
Ua Huka. In the center, seas broke 
on a bold rocky promontory. Be- 
tween this point and the cliffs to the 
west lay the narrow channel leading 
into landlocked Hakatea Cove. 

Running free under mainsail and 
jib we headed for the channel. We 
shot through the narrow opening, 
swung N.E. and dropped the hook 
off a shady beach in as sweet 
an anchorage as ever yachtsman 
dreamed of. No storm, in the mem- 
ory of the oldest native, had ever 
ruffled the waters of this cove. 

We wasted no time getting our 
outrigger canoe over the side and, 
landing, tramped to the village. 
There we met Taupotini, a friendly 
native, who proved to be the head 
man of the community. We went to 
his shady veranda for cigarettes and 
later he took us on a tour of the 
valley. 

We lay in Hakatea Cove for four 
days. We hiked up into the valleys, 
stumbling on to the half hidden 
paepaes, high stone platforms on 
which the Marquesan has always 
built his house. They offered mute 
testimony to the former numbers of 
the now almost extinct race. We re- 
turned from these trips loaded down 
with bunches of bananas, and sacks 
filled with wild oranges, limes, 
papayas, breadfruit, and coconuts. 
In the evening, Piri would build a 
fire on the beach and in an umu (an 
oven of hot stones), would bake 
delicious coconut milk biscuits, 
wrapped in purau leaves. It was an 
Eden hard to leave. 

Nevertheless, on August 17th we 
hauled the canoe aboard and beat 
four miles up the coast to the 
big horseshoe shaped bay of Taio- 
hae. Just inside the Sentinel Islands 
guarding the entrance, the wind 
failed and we started the motor 
which had developed alarming 
symptoms. It carried us falteringly 
to the anchorage where it died and 
stubbornly refused to start again. 

We set to work. As a start, we re- 
moved the carburetor and promptly 
dropped part of it into the bilge. 
For two hours Louie and I lay on 
our faces and dredged the muck 
beneath the engine. We retrieved 
any number of articles, ranging 
from a trouser button to a small 
pearl, but no carburetor parts. 
When we finally gave up, all agreed 
that the motor situation was at 
least definitely settled. 

At daybreak the following morn- 
ing we weighed anchor and started 
out with a strong land breeze. Just 
inside the entrance the wind died 
away and we drifted back to the 
anchorage on light puffs of air. 





YACHTING 


Next day we repeated our sail drill, 
with the same results. It began to 
look as though we might be at 
Nuka Hiva for some time when a 
friendly copra schooner towed us 
out. There was a fine breeze outside 
and we set all sail and stood off for 
Hilo, 2000 deep water miles away. 

Clear of the land we entered the 
real S.E. Trades. We forgot that we 
had sails. For nine days we touched 
neither sheet nor halliard and, with 
a following sea and the wind over 
the quarter, covered 1191 miles. 

The days were all alike. Fluffy 
trade wind clouds hugged the hori- 
zon and drifted overhead. Schools 
of flying fish and porpoise played 
about the boat. The nights were 
clear and surprisingly cool. The 
bow wave was studded with phos- 
phorescent brilliants and a long 
luminous wake streamed out astern. 
Polaris crept above the horizon 
ahead and the Southern Cross, 
dropping lower and lower in the 
heavens behind us, one night failed 
to appear. On the fourth day we 
crossed the Line. 

We were drawing closer to the 
doldrums. The authorities differed 
as to their exact location, but placed 
them in varying regions between 
the fifth and tenth degrees of North 
Latitude. 

On August 30th, in 8° N., our 
steady S.E. Trade fell away to a light 
variable breeze. Rain squalls gath- 
ered on the horizon and our morning 
bucket baths told us that we had 
left the cold equatorial current. The 
ocean water was warm and ener- 
vating. The same day, by an un- 
happy coincidence, we met the sun 
on its journey south. The noon alti- 
tude was 88° 54’. The heat of its 
direct rays, intensified by the 
muggy atmosphere, was decidedly 
oppressive. 

About noon, warm sticky rain 
began to fall and continued without 
intermission for 48 hours. We had 
rigged a boom tackle and carried it 
well forward. But, despite this pre- 
caution, we jibed repeatedly in the 
shifting airs and heavy swell. 
Shortly after midnight, wet and dis- 
gusted, we doused the mainsail, 
lashed the wheel, and turned in, 
allowing the ship to shift for herself 
under the headsails. 

Having her own way, she did very 
nicely. She continued to work to 
the north and was at no time actu- 
ally becalmed. We were set 60 
miles eastward by the equatorial 
countercurrent but, by noon of 
September Ist, we had covered two 
degrees of latitude. A southeasterly 
breeze gradually grew fresher and 
hauled around through E. to N.E. 
and by evening we were bowling 
along with a fine wind on the star- 
board beam. The sun had set be- 
hind a bank of trade wind clouds on 
a lively sea flecked with white. The 
night was chilly. The dreaded dol- 
drums were behind us and had been 
negotiated in two days under sail 
alone. Al! hands were in the highest 
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spirits and we began to figure the 
hour of our arrival in Hilo. 

But we figured without a knowl- 
edge of the N.E. Trades. We found 
them considerably stiffer than those 
south of east but less dependable. 
Almost immediately they showed a 
tendency to haul to N. by E. and N. 
Worst of all, they swept with them 
a succession of rain and wind 
squalls. Luffing up into these big 
squalls cut into our days’ runs. 

The breeze continued to freshen 
and a confused sea built up. On 
September 4th, spray was coming 
aboard with unpleasant regularity. 
We were running under staysail 
and a reefed mainsail and the going 
became so rough that, at three in 
the morning of the 5th, we tucked 
in a second reef. 

By daybreak the breeze had 
freshened to a moderate gale. We 
doused the mainsail and lashed the 
boom. Under a sullen gray sky, 
long crested seas were sweeping 
down on us. We lashed the wheel 
hard over and went below. All that 
day and night the ship rode hove to 
under the staysail. We lay im- 
patiently in our bunks listening to 
the hum of wind in the rigging and 
the crash of seas on the hull, with 
Hilo only 250 miles away. 

On the morning of the 6th the 
sky began to clear and the seas 
moderated. At ten o’clock we were 
under way again with staysail and 
double reefed mainsail and on 
September 8th at 4:10 a.m. we 
sighted the lights of Hilo off the 
port bow. It was 4 p.m. before we 
rounded the end of the breakwater, 
16 days from Nuka Hiva. 

We came about and headed up 
the smooth waters of the harbor 
with our French flag fluttering from 
the peak. We were a strange looking 
crew. Bob and I had beards of 
51 days’ standing and Louie had 
a ferocious black mustache. 

“Anybody aboard speak Eng- 


lish?’’ bawled the harbormaster. 

“Sure!” the three of us shouted, 
to his obvious astonishment. How- 
ever, he recovered his composure 
and towed us to an anchorage off 
the landing of the Hilo Yacht Club. 

Commodore Ben Stoddard was 
the first visitor aboard. He sailed 
alongside in his little sloop Spartan 
and, with true yachtsman’s instinct, 
placed the facilities of the club- 
house with its hot showers at our 
disposal. That evening we were his 
guests at a dinner of thick juicy 
steaks, fresh vegetables, good old 
American pie, and ice cream — 
excuse enough in itself for our long 


* voyage. We had planned to stay 


two days in Hilo but we found the 
hospitality of the members of the 
Hilo Yacht Club such a convincing 
argument against leaving that, be- 
fore we knew it, the two days had 
stretched into eight. 

With our motor repaired and no 
further excuse for remaining in 
Hilo, we bade good-by to our 
friends with genuine regret and set 
off on the last leg of our journey. 
We skirted the northern tip of 
Hawaii, scudded northwest through 
the Alenuihaha Channel, hit choppy 
seas between Maui and Lanai, flew 
past Molokai and, at midnight 
Monday, September 18th, rounded 
Diamond Head. At 1:30 we were 
tied up alongside a municipal dock. 

At first the bustle of traffic and 
the clamor of street cars was ex- 
hilarating to ears grown accustomed 
to the sound of wind in the palm 
trees and the roar of surf on a dis- 
tant reef. It was great to be back 
in civilization! 

That was at first. Already the 
charts are out in Temarohei’s cabin. 
The tall rum punches are at our 
elbows and there is talk of Fanning 
Island, Christmas Island, and the 
Tongas as we try to agree on the 
best fair wind route back to the 
South Seas and Tahiti. 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 74) 


the New York Yacht Club had 
agreed to the English proposal that 
in future racing a yacht’s immersion 
marks must show above water 
when the crew is aboard and ready 
to race. The Yachting World re- 
marked editorially: ‘The action of 
the New York Yacht Club Com- 
mittee . . . will place all future 
races for the America’s Cup upon a 
basis equally acceptable to both 
sides, and it leaves the path clear 
for another challenge.” Hear, hear! 


That was a swell job that Mort 
Sullivan, old “Doc” Beck and the 
open-hearted citizens of Newport 
did in making Erling Tambs’s 
Sandefjord “ready in all respects to 
put to sea.” She has sailed home to 
Norway, the land of midnight hos- 
pitality, and Americans may feel 


proud that Newport has so gener- 
ously aided a courageous sailor in 
distress. 


We'll have to wait till next 
month to get the story of the Fast- 
net race, the meager news of the 
present moment being that Stormy 
Weather finished behind the 15- 
Meter Kismet and Trenchemer and 
blew down the Cup with hours to 
spare. This result upset my private 
prediction that Stormy and Foz- 
hound would make a dead heat of 
it. I’d have some personal reminis- 
cences to trouble you with if I 
hadn’t carelessly got myself invited 
to do a turn as a fifth wheel aboard 
both Stormy and Foxhound. Under 
the circumstances it seemed wiser 
to apologize all around and shove 
for home before the start. 
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IS CALLED FOR 
CALL FOR GORDON’S 


WHEN GIN 








STOUT GUEST: What a hor- 
rible cocktail. 


SLIM GUEST: Our host forgot 
to order Gordon’s Gin. 


If you want your cocktail 
party to be a success spend 
a trifle more and get genu- 
ine Gordon’s Gin. Its smooth- 
ness and inimitable flavor 


will delight your guests. 


Gorpon’s Gin 


444 


PROOF 








Permit R-514 


THE BY OF A GOOD COCKTAIL 
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85 h.p. Diesels, giving a speed of 15 m.p.h. 

All VINYARD models have that smartness of line which 
is the result of custom craftsmanship and unhurried 
production. 

Their seaworthy qualities are unexcelled in boats of their 
size while their rugged construction insures years of de- 
pendable service and lasting pride of ownership. Visit the 
Vinyard plant, or write for full information on any 
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luminous index or 3 -figure index 
dial. No. 1802, Veritas non-magnetic 
stainless steel case,strap,$25. No. 1801, 
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@ At last—a truth-telling time- 
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proof. The crystal is unbreakable. 
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Christopher Newport in the “Susan Constant” 


(Continued from page 52) 


an Admiral; this is a great deal 
fuller than Smith’s work. Lastly, 
Sir Henry Mainwaring who, though 
never nearer Virginia than New- 
foundland — and there it must be 
confessed only in the shady part of 
a pirate — later, in his regenerate 
days, became a member of the Vir- 
ginia Company. He wrote the Sea- 
man’s Dictionary. Smith and Butler 
were both soldier captains who even- 
tually went to sea, while Mainwar- 
ing was first and last a seaman, 
though incidentally a B.A., Camb.; 
M.D., Oxon.; student of the Inner 
Temple; Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to King James I; Lieuten- 
ant of Dover Castle; Deputy Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and a 
respectable Admiral in the Royal 
Navy, besides having been in his 
youth of that profession which has 
been already reluctantly mentioned. 
He wrote to make people under- 
stand, while Smith and Butler 
wrote more because they liked writ- 
ing. Mainwaring is the best to quote, 
therefore, and here, strung together 
out of his Dictionary, are Main- 
waring’s views about the form of 
a ship: 


The bow is of great importance for 
this first breaks the sea and is that 
part which bears all the ship forward 
on when she is pressed down with 
sail, which is in a manner the bearing 
of the ship. If the bow be too broad 
the ship will not pass easily through 
the sea but carry a great deal of dead 
water before her; if it be too lean or 
thin, she will pitch or beat mightily 
into a hollow sea for want of breadth 
to bear her up, so that there must be a 
discreet mean betwixt both these. 
The shaping of this part doth much 
import the ship’s going by a wind; 
yet I have seen both sorts go well by 
a wind, but most commonly those 
that have good bold bows; neverthe- 
less it is certain that a ship’s way 
after on — which is called her run — 
is of more importance for her sailing 
by a wind. The run is of main im- 
portance for the ship’s sailing, for if 
the water come not swiftly to the 
rudder she will never steer well, and 
it is a general observation that a ship 
that doth not steer well will not sail 
well, and then she cannot keep a good 
wind, for if a ship hath not fresh way 
through the sea she must needs fall 
to leeward with the sea. We say a ship 
hath a good run when it is long and 
cometh off handsomely by degrees, 
and a bad run when it is short and 
that the ship is too full below. 

The rake of a ship is so much of her 
hull as doth overhang both ends of the 
keel. A great rake forward gives a 
ship good way and makes her keep a 
= wind, but if she have not a good 
ull bow it will make her pitch might- 
ily into the head sea; the longer the 
rake the fuller must be the bow and 
the best conditioned ships bave 
neither too much nor too little. The 
rake aft being of no use to the ship 
but only to make her ship shapen (as 
they call it) they give as little as 


| be. 

he rudder is thie bridle which gov- 
erns the ship and the narrower it is 
the better, if the ship do feel it; for a 
broad rudder doth hold much dead 


water if the helm be put over to any 
side; but if the ship hath a fat quarter 
so that the water cannot come quick , 


and strong to the rudder, then she 
will require a broad rudder. 


Allowing for a few old-fashioned 
words and phrases, that does not 
seem very different from the intro- 
duction to a primer on hull form 
which might be written today. Of 
the trim of a ship Mainwaring goes 
on to say: 


Though commonly by the trim of a 
ship is understood the swimming of 
her, either ahead or astern or on an 
even keel, in whether of these the ship 

best; in my mind that is not only 
to be counted her trim, for some ships 
will go well or ill according to the 
staying of the masts, the slackness of 
the shrouds, or the like. Therefore the 
order of her swimming, considered 
together with this fitting of her masts 
should be accounted her trim. The 
way of finding the trim must be in 
sailing with another ship, by the head 
so many glasses, by the stern as many, 
then on an even keel. That way which 
she goes best is her trim in respect of 
her mould under water. Then to make 
her go better, ease the stays or set 
them up, also the shrouds; then wedge 
the mast, or give it leave to play; and 
so in time it. is easy (with a little dili- 
gence) to find the trim of a ship. Next 
to Men of War (whose practice daily 
it is) the Scotsmen are the best in the 
world to find out the trim of a ship, 
for they will never be quiet, but try 
her all ways, and if there be any 
goodness in her they will make her go. 


We need not doubt that a good 
seaman like Christopher Newport 
tried the Susan all ways and in the 
end “‘made her go”’ on the way to 
Virginia, and that the early settlers 
in the Chesapeake had a good 
grounding in the art of sailing a ship. 


When a mast is very high for the 
proportion of a ship we say it is a 
taunt mast. Taunt masts and narrow 
yards are best to sail by a wind for the 
sails stand so much the sharper, but 
yet they do wring a ship’s side more 
than a short mast and a broad yard. 

Hulling in foul weather is no more 
than taking in all the sails and tying 
down the helm to the lee side of the 
ship (and so if she be a good condi- 
tioned ship she will lie easily under 
the sea). It is not yet agreed on 
amongst all seamen whether it is 
better for a ship to hull with her top- 
masts up or down: the most received 
opinion is to have them down, in re- 
spect that generally they suppose the 
weight aloft will make her seel the 
more dangerously during a storm. 
(seeling is a sudden lying down or 
tumbling to one side or other in a 
tempest) But besides the experience 
which I have to the contrary, I can 
give this reason why it is best in a 
dangerous and desperate storm to 
hull with the topmasts up. All seamen 
will confess that the weather seel is 
the most dangerous seel and therefore 
must grant that it is the safest hull- 
ing which doth most prevent that 
see]. If her topmasts be down when 
she seels to leeward, the less weight 
overhead she hath to hinder her from 
coming and rolling back over again 
to windward the faster she will seel 
over, and the shorter, so that meeting 
the windward sea so short and sud- 
denly it may endanger to break in and 
founder her; but if the topmast be up 
she must needs be the longer in com- 
ing up to windward and so meet the 
sea with more ease that it may have 
leisure to break away under her; yet 
it is true she will make the greater lee 
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seel, but in that there is no danger, 
though to an inexperienced man there 
may seem to be. 

This quotation will set us won- 
dering whether the three little ships 
which lay ahull away off the Chesa- 
peake on the night of the 21st 
April 1607 had their topmasts up or 
down. I suspect they were up. Any- 
way it is quite certain that if the 
shade of Sir Henry Mainwaring 
drifts about the waters where race 
today the little ships with the taunt 
Bermudian masts, he will approve 
of them. He will know that they 
will come slowly to a weather seel 
and, although he may have some 
anxiety for the wringing of their 
sides, he will not be surprised that 
the high, narrow sail plan in vogue 
today makes them fine ships to go 
by a wind. 

Only one more quotation — for 
what was intended as a footnote 
grows yards long — that shall be on 
the still troublesome question of 


preserving a ship under water. 
Mainwaring says that: 

Sheathing is done with thin boards, 
hair, and tar laid betwixt the ship’s 
sides and those boards, the use 
whereof is to keep the worms from 
eating through the planks, as gener- 
ally in all places to the southward 
they do. The thinner the boards the 
better, for then will the worm pres- 
ently be at the tar, which he cannot 
abide. 

Nathaniel Butler, who cribs from 
Mainwaring all through, to this 
adds a bit of his own, saying he has 
been told that red pepper mixed 
with the tar and pitch will preserve 
the ship from being eaten by the 
worm: 
and surely this is not incredible, con- 
sidering the extreme heat and violent 
biting nature of this red pepper, 
which being but tasted gets all the 
mouth afire. 

And this touching picture of the 
poor worm, coming out of its hole 
and politely turning its head aside 
to sneeze, will serve for a tailpiece. 


The Annual Pacific Coast Championships 


(Continued from page 54) 


and smart crew work is a pleasure 
to watch, and if the Eastern “Sixes” 
respond to the invitations soon to 
be sent out for a series of winter 
regattas starting at Santa Barbara 
next January and running down the 
Coast, they will find plenty of in- 
teresting competition from the 
Six-Metre owners out here. Second 
place and the Endymion Perpetual 
Trophy (up for the last day’s race), 
went to young William Slater in the 
old veteran Lanai, thirteen years of 
age and going like Johnny Walker! 
Al Rogers slipped Synnove up into 
third place for the series, with 
Gallant, Naiad (now owned by 
Richard Schayer, Commodore of 
the Catalina Island Yacht Club 
and new in the Six-Metre fleet), 
Tommy Lee’s Caprice, and Russ 
Simmons in the Ay-Ay-Ay com- 
pleting the list in this class. 

The “Eights” were the same as 
last year, Owen Churchill taking 
first with Angelita, Ed Lampton 
second in Marin and Pierpont 
Davis trailing with Santa Maria. 
Ted Geary, of Seattle and Los 
Angeles, again showed his wizardry 
at the helm of anything with sails, 
when he ran Mrs. Adamson’s Pirate 
so far ahead of the other “R” 
sloops that he generally found him- 
self mixed up with the Eight-Metres 
and several other classes! He has IT 
when it comes to sailing a race! 
Gartsman Gould’s Angela, of San 
Diego, was second, and Ashley 
Bown’s Friendship was third. Four 
“Half Raters” again proved that 
that there is hope that the class is 
coming back, and several sales of 
older craft are promised to bring 
them back into competition. 

Harvey Bissell’s Common Sense V 
took her class championship, and 
Number Two, sailed by Commodore 


Ivan B. Snell of the Coronado 
Yacht Club, finished second. Eight 
schooners, sloops and ketches made 
daily sport for the Forty-Five Foot 
Sailing Association, the title finally 
going to James McNabb’s Flying 
Cloud. The big Class M cutter 
Patolita, with Commodore Charles 
Deere Wiman of the Santa Barbara 
Yacht Club at the helm, took Class 
M and N, against Donald Douglas’ 
converted cutter Hndymion (she 
was a schooner) and the Twelve- 
Metre Sea Hawk, owned and sailed 
by Howard Hawks. “Skip” War- 
ren’s Ahmeek won against six 
competitors in the X and Y Class, 
while Matt Walsh’s Thorobred in 
the P and Q Classes and Charlie 
Page’s Charmar in the E, F and G 
Class had no competition. 

The division of the fleet (all the 
large sailing craft being moored off 
the San Diego Yacht Club inside 
Point Loma, and the small fry and 
all the motor cruisers and big yachts 
going down the bay to the Coronado 
Yacht Club) broke up the color of 
such a large group, but with both 
clubs acting as hosts, it was doubt- 
less necessary to please everyone. 
With a little more wind it would be 
as fine a place for a regatta as one 
could wish and most reminiscent of 
Mediterranean ports and Cdte 
d’Azur regattas. It was a lovely 
picture from the water each day. 

The Race Committee, under 
James M. Webster, functioned 
smoothly, few protests were filed 
and the Coast Guard as usual 
rated 100 per cent. Eastern yachts- 
men who have not yet sampled 
Southern California hospitality, bet- 
ter try it some time! Mark up 
next January and February on your 
date book, and go on a diet. It’s 
worth it! 
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® World’s Lightest 
Outboard—24', lbs. 










The Handiest Motor 
For Your Dinghy— 


" SPORTSMAN-'55 


Make your hard-rowing dinghy into a full- 
fledged ‘“‘power tender” for only $55. The 
Sportsman weighs only 241% lbs. — light to 
handle, easy to stow — yet drives good-sized 
tenders 6 to 7 miles an hour. Offers advanced 
features such as Hooded Power, Underwater 
Silencer, vibrationless steering. Used and 
praised by hundreds of practical yachtsmen. 
Write today for complete catalog of sea- 
going outboards. Address, Outboard Motors 
f Corporation, 4209 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 
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AWEIGH! AWAY! IN A TIFFANY 32 


To Florida, Bermuda, the 
Caribbean — or where you will 
Speed, Safety, Comfort in this 
powerful sea-going boat. Dry 
—and a smart sailer on and 
off the wind. 8 miles under 
power. Quality throughout 
insures low maintenance. 
60-day delivery if ordered now 



























YOUR OWN CHOICE OF RIG 
Schooner, Cutter, Yawl or Ketch 


She's interesting from every 
angle, including cost. 


For details write 


STANTON G. TIFFANY 
Designer and Surveyor 
15 William Street New York 
WhHitehall 4-4562 
Cable Address: BOATIFF, N. Y. 


Note:— It is lent to place orders NOW for 
spring delivery. Save money — be sailing while others 
are waiting through the usual spring rush. 




















YACHTING 


Notes on the 1935 Race to Norway 


(Continued from page 56) 


When it started to blow, we gener- 
ally took off the foresail. That 
eased things till it really got blowing 
hard. Then, if it looked as if it 
would blow harder, we would head 
off to the easiest possible course, set 
the foresail, take in the mainsail and 
reef it. We could then resume our 
course under a rig that required 
only taking off the foresail to reduce 
to heaving-to canvas. 

We split one balloon jib. It had 
been split in last year’s Bermuda 
Race and was expected to go. After 
it had gone we used it for odd patch- 
ing, chafing gear, etc. We broke two 
spinnaker forward guys due to a bad 
lead that was later rectified. We 
parted one balloon jib sheet. It was 
blowing hard, but there must have 
been chafe, too. Three times the 
main boom topping lift swung for- 
ward of the lee spreaders. That was 
bad, and required sending a man 
aloft to clear. Some new arrange- 
ment will have to be worked out to 
prevent that happening again. 

The North Sea was not so bad, 
but we chose the inhospitable hour 
of 4:25 a.m. to finish. Even that 
could not affect the hospitality of 
our hosts. In a few minutes a 
launch arrived to tow us to a moor- 
ing. It was most welcome, as 
Bergen was still many miles away 
and we had a light head wind. Our 
hosts were kindness itself at all 
times and the scenery is beautiful 
beyond words. 

This is chronologically the end of 
the race as far as Mistress is con- 
cerned, but I have a couple of small 
notes and a few general lessons to 
mention. The notes are simply to 
the effect that our eggs lasted all 
the way across and our ice for 
fifteen days. These two articles were 
kept well apart, because if you want 
eggs to last they should be kept as 
dry as possible. 

Here are a few hints that I think 
will be helpful to anyone sailing a 
long race or cruise in a small boat. 
All appliances and utensils, such as 
winch handles, keys to open man- 
holes, etc., should have definite 
places and should always be re- 
placed immediately after use. It is 
too easy for a man to use one of the 
appliances and then lay it on the 
deck, thinking it will be used soon 
again. Frequently it is not used 
again during that watch, but is 
forgotten. When the next watch 
comes on they may need it badly 
and cannot find it. It may easily 
be lost. All companionways and 
passages should be kept clear and 
not used to stop in. It is hard enough 
getting about on a small boat with- 
out having a passage unnecessarily 
blocked. 

Finally, clothes should be kept 
neatly and compactly, not only so 
that the owner can easily get them 
when wanted, but also so that they 


will not be in other people’s way. 
Wet clothes particularly, such as 
rubber coats, oilskins, etc., should 
be put where readily available but 
kept away from dry things. 

I mentioned some time ago that 
there was an incident on one of the 
early finishers that was worth dis- 
cussing. The professional sailing 
master of the Vamarie was knocked 
overboard by the spinnaker boom. 
By a combination of skill and luck 
he was saved. My hat. is off to all 
involved in the rescue; but there is 
one particular point about which 
more should be known. The men on 
the boat got a line to the man in the 
water and he, with great speed and 
skill, passed the line between his 
legs and then secured it around his 
waist. That action saved him. He 
was lifted up, not towed under. I 
have seen too many people drowned 
in spite of the fact that they had 
hold of a rope because the rope did 
not have a proper lifting lead. At a 
speed above five or six knots, a 
rope from the deck to a man in the 
water will tow him under. The best 
practice to adopt is that used by 
George Martin in the Patience in the 
1931 Fastnet race. He was sending a 
man to the end of the boom, which 
hung far over the counter. He 
secured the man to a halliard by a 
bowline so that in case of trouble 
the pull was almost straight up. 

In these long races it seems a 
shame to have the boats finish so far 
apart. As I wrote this I had just 
seen Vagabond sailing up to Bergen 
while I was on the way to England. 
Three of us had finished and left. 
Perhaps boats should be started on 
their time allowances. I do not 
know exactly what should be done, 
but some improvement undoubt- 
edly can be made. 

I have been afraid for a long time 
that the really remarkable feats 
accomplished by men in small boats 
might make the general public feel 
that the sea had been conquered by 
small boats just as they felt it had 
been conquered by big ships at the 
time of the Titanic. We all know it 
has not been conquered yet. Many 
people ask what purpose was served 
by this year’s race. I think this 
year’s race was worth while. I 
cannot express in words how I feel 
for those who have suffered, but I do 
know that if the world reaches a 
point where people hesitate to do 
something because it is uncomfort- 
able, difficult, or dangerous, at that 
point the world ceases to be a world 
worth living in. Most of the world 
would not be ocean unless we were 
meant to use it, be the risks what 
they may. 

I do not believe man will ever 
completely learn the secret of the 
sea, but I am sure that only those 
who brave its dangers comprehend 
its mystery. 
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“Lochinvar,” The Little Luxury Liner 


(Continued from page 38) 


Another small luxury we wouldn’t 
even consider omitting was run- 
ning hot water. Life without this is 
no better than camping — or sail 
boating. We already had the pres- 
sure as well as the gas, and the cost 
of an insulated eight gallon storage 
tank with a doll sized heater was 
so little that going without it 
would have been silly. 

The hatch over the engine was a 
smart little arrangement which had 
worked out most happily. As every 
yachtsman knows, the worst fea- 
ture of a bridge deck over the 
engine is the hatch nuisance. They 
are always heavy and invariably 
hinge up in the most awkward 
place. Lochinvar’s hatch operated 
on the principle of the roll top desk, 
only we used flat steel slats and 
covered them with sheet sponge 
rubber to keep everything per- 
fectly smooth. Bronze rollers at 
the sides made the action soft and 
easy. But, best of all, this hatch 
never got in the way. 

The same “rollaway” principle 
was also employed for the two out- 
side cabin doors, which rolled down 
below the bridge deck like shades. 
The first eighteen inches of the 
door was a section of Monel screen, 
thus eliminating the usual sticky 
hatch slides for screens. This sec- 
tion of screening was just enough 
to cover the hatch when the rest of 
the rollaway door was up in the 
vertical opening. By unrolling the 
door all the way, the screen section 
slid beyond the hatch and the 
whole opening was tightly closed. 

We had assured almost uncanny 
silence by thorough acoustical 
treatment. Of course, the motor 
and every other connecting part 
were rubber mounted. But, further 
than that, these mountings were 
in turn supported on a separate, 
isolated cradle of Monel metal. 
Monel, as you know, is acoustically 
“dead,” like a lead nickel. Our 
cradle was a sort of chassis with 
longitudinal I beams supported 
only at their extreme ends where 
they hung from rubber-insulated 
brackets on the bulkheads. 

Air-borne mechafhical sounds 
emanating from the engine were 
completely absorbed by lining the 
entire engine compartment and 
wrapping all tanks with a porous 
asbestos cement. This material 
shows a high coefficient of sound 
absorption and was so effective that 
Lochinvar was practically inaudible 
even with the engine hatch rolled 
wide open. 

Professor Olsen hadn’t said much 
during his tour of inspection but 
he had paid us the sincere compli- 
ment of spending more than two 
hours and missing a train to study 
every novelty and detail as it came 
along. At the end he gallantly ad- 
mitted that, even if she were a 


straight power craft, she had her 
points. Coming from an old shell- 
back, what more could we ask? 

Of course, I imagine that what 
really pleased him most were all 


’ the things we had done along the 


lines of “synthetic tonnage.” He 
liked the deep, lateral plane keel 
for anti-rolling; the extra deadrise; 
the wing ballast effect of our heavy 
shell; the big propeller and the club 
footed mooring buoy. These fea- 
tures, he maintained, made her 
what she was. Though he talked 
about these points of design, I 
couldn’t help noticing that he 
wasted the most time over our out 
and out luxuries. 

In fact, when the Doctor pre- 
sented him with a rope chuck to 
take home, he got so genial that he 
actually asked our permission to 
allow him to magnetize the top of 
his own galley range, just as if 
Slipstream had a corner on mag- 
netic attraction. 

In return for our favors he gave 
us the working drawings of a clever 
device he himself had worked out. 
This device might be called a 
Master Control and Reply Tele- 
graph. From a single lever it con- 
trolled the clutch and throttle and 
then indicated resulting propeller 
shaft r.p.m. 

It looked like a regular ship en- 
gine room telegraph. With the hand 
lever vertical, the gear remained in 
neutral and the indicator read 
“Stand By.” Then the first inch of 
movement of the lever in either 
direction applied vacuum power to 
shift the gear for either ahead or 
reverse. Subsequent movement of 
the lever opened the throttle and, 
of course, as the r.p.m. of the pro- 
peller shaft increased, the “reply 
indicator” followed along and 
pointed directly to the hand lever. 
When throttle opening exceeded 
r.p.m., that meant that the eco- 
nomical cruising speed was being 
exceeded. With the entire control 
thus under one lever, we went a 
long way toward smooth, one man 
operation. 

Throughout history the sea has 
resisted developments toward com- 
fort with hard-boiled disdain. Sailors 
always have and probably always 
will glory in their strength. But the 
insidious influence of our scientific 
modern times is slowly undermining 
the old puritan strong-arm customs. 
Of course, if a sailor has so much 
hemp in his make-up that he can’t 
be contented without eternally 
hauling the main sheet while soaked 
to the skin; if he prefers to take 
what nature gives instead of master- 
ing nature with dependable, man 
made power —if that’s the kind 
he is, he’ll stick to his sail boat and 
his oilskins anyway. But then, I 
hope he finds some comfort in such 
of our wrinkles as will fit sail boats. 
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REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


DP ANTEFOULING GREER 
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It is a Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection 
against destructive Teredos. 


EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 
AHard Finish Racing Green by Special Order 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead 
Anti-Fouling Green Bottom Paint on my own 
schooners, Malabar I to X, and on my better 
grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from 
a racing and cruising standpoint. 

Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marble- 
head Green Bottom Paint for all wooden 
yachts from our design for a number of years 
past, to our entire satisfaction. 

Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing 
and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with 
which we have been connected, and has always 
given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as 


possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


Marblehead, Mass. U. S. A. 
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A man is more critical of his Sails than he is of his clothes 
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“Meteor” Takes George Cup for Rochester 


(Continued from page 50) 


Barrows then shot inshore to battle 
Jack in the same wind. Ryder, in 
Mist, heading out into the lake. At 
the mark, Meteor had almost over- 
hauled Jack. The latter rounded 
first by five seconds, but ten yards 
beyond the buoy, Meteor, thanks to 
smart work breaking out her spin- 
naker, was in the lead. Mist, mean- 
while, had fared badly offshore and 
was four minutes astern. Positions 
were unchanged after the first mark. 
Meteor added to her advantage on 
the run and also on the second 
round, while Mist succeeded in 
overhauling Jack somewhat. 
Entering the final race, Meteor 
needed only to defeat Mist to insure 
lifting the cup. Consequently again 
it was a two boat match, with Jack 
sailing her own race. The course 
was triangular, providing a beat, a 
close reach and a run. The wind was 
moderate, seven miles at the start, 
but picked up almost immediately 
afterwards to nearly twice that. 
Mist had the advantage at the 
start, crossing on the starboard 
tack and in a position to cover 
Meteor. But Mist could neither 
point nor foot with Meteor in the 
moderate going and Barrows soon 
worked out to windward of the 
Canadian. Then Ryder split tacks, 
but found his boat slower in stays 
than the American. Two-thirds up 
the leg, Mist was a beaten boat. 
Relatively sure by then of round- 
ing the mark ahead of the Canadian, 
Barrows split with her and went 


out into the lake to engage Jack, 
which, sailing her own race undis- 
turbed, had forged into a short lead. 
In the conditions, Meteor was un- 
beatable. In less than the mile re- 
maining, Barrows overhauled Lan- 
sing’s craft. At the mark he led by 
20 seconds, while Mist had dropped 
nearly a minute more astern. There- 
after Jack hung doggedly to Me- 
teor’s stern but the Canadian, tak- 
ing wild chances as trailing boat, 
lost steadily, finishing six minutes 
astern while Jack had crossed only 
25 seconds behind the cup win- 
ner. 

The series was of particular in- 
terest in that it served to establish 
the Six-Metre Class definitely on 
Lake Ontario. At the presentation 
dinner following the final race, as- 
surances were given that not only 
would the losers try again for the 
trophy but that the field of compe- 
tition for the class would be ex- 
tended. Toronto has offered to turn 
over one of. its long established 
trophies, the Telegram Cup, as a 
team race trophy for international 
competition among “Sixes,” pro- 
vided some American club wishes 
to add to its fleet in this division. 

Previous to amendment of the 
deed of gift last winter, transferring 
the George Cup from the waning 
Class R to the Six-Metre Class, the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club alone 
had any of the popular Inter- 
national Rule sloops in its fleet. 

The summary follows: 


First Race, 18 mile triangle. Start, 11:15 a.m. 


1st Round Finish 
EI EL eS 1:47:00 
oe ae cet ah citcncduoiaye as ue: 1:47:08 
PO SS 8 a ee 1:48:08 

Second Race, 16 mile windward and leeward. Start, 11 a.m. 

1st Round Finish 
Cee Ce a La gah eeheee su. ce 2:02:20 
A aaa erry 2:04:53 
rs oh eek oe eh Fo ccisktatee ts se 12:57 :37 2:05:15 

Third Race, 18 mile triangle. Start, 11:15 a.m. 

1st Round Finish 
Sg Se rer err 1:52:01 
RT i 8 OR LG bee ig Boe s.elih Vago bie iets alae 12:35:34 1:52:26 
Mist, R.C.Y.C...... 12:36:39 1:58:13 


Officials: Dr. Frank Mills, Toronto; F. H. Herrick, Watertown; W. Peck Far- 


ley, Rochester. 


Larchmont Race Week 


(Continued from page 43) 


Sound Interclubs. Kenboy, 112; 
Susan, 107; Barbara, 105; Atleen, 
98; Alberta, 97; Wildcat, 80; Jester. 
79. 

Stars. Jay, 138; Nereid III, 129; 
Lure, 119; Andiamo, 115; Nutmeg, 
114; Shucks, 112; Old Sol, 109. 

Handicap, Division III. Cricket, 
24; Yes, 20. 

Handicap, Division IV. Eleanor, 
22; Runaway Girl, 19; Nike, 19; 
Arl, 19; Sayonara II, 19. 

Wee Scots. Sunshine, 163; No. 90, 


162; Wee Budlet, 161; Ahoy, 149; 
Bad Girl, 148. 

Snipes. Khaki John, 159; La 
Petite, 154; Viking, 140. 

Pirates. Penzance, 36; Mary Lou, 
33; Galvez, 23. 

Sandpipers. Puffy Doodle, 25; 
Winsome II, 24, Salty, 23. 

Bulldogs. Rover. 42; Happy Days, 
38; Sea Fox, 36; Jay C, 34. 

Buccaneers. Jolly Roger, 32; 
Barnacle Bill, 30; Bogy Boo. 30; 
Long John Silver, 25. 


ee Pe 
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Three in a Row! 


(Continued from page 49) 


drives through a gear box. Before 
arriving at the Lake, she is said to 
have had only a few minutes’ tuning 
up. As she reached Lake George 
only a day or two before the race, it 
is hardly surprising that she did not 
start. 

Scotty Too, a 1930 Hacker boat 
owned by Samuel Dunsford of 
Concord, N. H., was entered but 
did not even come to Lake George. 

With the rules governing the 
competition to be changed again 
next year, it is not surprising that 
there was only one new boat. 
Building, tuning up and racing a 
Gold Cup craft is not a pastime for 
anyone with a slim pocket book. 
Next year it may be different, with 
a new set of rules and with most of 
the restrictions removed. Already 
there are rumors of new boats built 
or building. 

The story of the race is soon told. 
Before the preparatory gun was 
fired, there were four boats milling 
around: El Lagarto, Hotsy Totsy II, 
Delphine IV and Notre Dame. The 
latter developed engine trouble al- 
most immediately and only three 
went across the line. Delphine IV, 
driven by Bill Horn — always a 
dangerous competitor—had the 
best of the start but was passed on 
the back stretch by El Lagarto. But 
she soon slowed up and quit after 
another lap, being towed off the 
course. Reis kept his galloping 


veteran in the lead and let Hotsy . 


Totsy run in the confused water 
astern. She finished a winner in 
31:39.8, at an average speed of 
56.854, more than four miles an 
hour below her own record, but 
comfortably ahead of Hotsy. 

The second heat saw only two 
boats starting. Delphine came out 
before the start, having made hur- 
ried repairs to her oil scavenging 
pump which had disintegrated in 
the first heat, but did not even cross 
the line. El Lagarto led all the way, 
running a trifle faster than in the 
first heat and won easily in 31:16. 
Her average was 57.582 m.p.h. and 
her fastest lap was made at a 


58.823 pace. Hotsy Totsy has aban- 
doned some of her porpoising gait 
but seemed uneasy, apparently 
getting up on her chine and wab- 
bling there in an_ undignified 
manner. 

When the gun went for the final 
heat, Kliesrath shoved his white 
racer across the line at top speed 
with Reis close alongside. They 
went around the turn in a shower of 
spray and, as they straightened out 
into the back stretch, the mahogany 
bow of the defender showed ahead 
and she soon worked out a lead of 
half a dozen lengths. Then it was 
all over but the shouting and the 
Lake George boat maintained her 
lead until Hotsy Totsy cracked 
under the strain and, after being 
lapped three times, was towed off 
the course. 

So the old veteran added another 
to her two victories and the cup 
stays in the custody of the Lake 
George Club for another year. 

The announced program of the 
regatta included only the race for 
the Gold Cup, the heats being 
scheduled to start at two hour 
intervals. This left nearly an hour 
and a half between heats, so the 
committee staged a contest for the 
Lake George Championship, two 
ten-mile heats, in which three local 
craft took part. They were Gar 
Wood runabouts with 200 hp. en- 
gines, all three boats dating from 
1929. They furnished keener com- 
petition and a more exciting spec- 
tacle than did the Gold Cup boats. 
They tore around the course, the 
two leaders almost lapped and the 
third close astern, and gave the 
spectators the thrills that were 
missing in most of the premier 
event. Brown Jug, owned and 
driven by Hubert C. Brown of 
Glens Falls. N. Y., took first place 
in both heats, her speed being 36.16 
and 36.67 m.p.h. 

Before the Gold Cup race, bets 
were offered that no boat would 
finish all three heats. Rumor says 
that there were no takers. The 
summary follows: 


TuirtTy-SEconD GoLp Cup REGATTA 


Lake George Club, Lake George, N. Y., July 27th, 1935 
Three 30-mile Heats 





Boat Owner Elapsed Average Fastest 
Time Speed Lap 
First Heat ; 
El Lagarto George Reis 31:39.8 56.854 58.594 
Delph Totsy II V. Kliesrath 32 = 56.160 56.675 
ine IV W. Horn 56.391 


43:3) 
Delphine IV completed only one lap. Her » time is the time of Hotsy 
Totsy II plus one minute for each lap uncompleted. 


Second Heat 
El Lagarto 31:16 57.582 58.823 
Hotsy Totsy II 31:38.2 56.890 57.471 
Third Heat 
El rey te 35:28.8 50.733 54.54 


D.N.F. 


Hots 
Totals Le time, three heats, El Lagarto, 1:38:24.6 
Average speed, three heats (90 miles total) 55.056 m.p.h. 
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Beautiful to leak at - - 


HE 29’ Streamlined Richardson Jr. is een to look at — delightful to own. She's 

one of the twenty profiles and arrar btainable in the low priced Richardsons. 

Richardson beauty is backed up YY — 9 strong, honest Richardson construction 
that means so much for long life, slow depreciation and minimum upkeep cost. 

For instance, all Richardson keels are in a single length and single piece forming « 
strong, stiff backbone; White Oak frames, steamed and bent to shape, are spaced on short 
centers and in a single length from keel to sheer. Planking is of clear, straight grained, 7" 
western Cedar securely fastened with thousands of conten bronze screws. Superstructure 
is of clear, solid Mahogany. There are many other features, too numerous to mention here, 
that make the Richardsons outstanding values for their size, type and price. 

Richardson's prices from $1445 to $4500 are exceptionally low. The peouier 95’ 
Little Giant Deluxe is $1575. The 29° Streamline Richardson Jr. (illustrated above) pow- 
ered with a 6-71 Gray motor and with catalog ipment is $2585. Standard 29’ Juniors 
are priced as low as $1895. The 32’ Richerdson Cruisebouts are priced as low as $3285. 

Send for Richardson literature ““F-35"" mailed entirely without cost or obligation to you 
or inspect the beautiful Richardsons at 


Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City 
Walter H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
368 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, New York 





RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 


You Don’t Have to Be Rich to Own a Richardson 

















No matter what kind of Pump it is—Bilge, Galley or 
Basin—if it bears the W-C Trade Mark, it will pump 
water, not air, and with less work. 

Good cruising weather is still ahead. Get the most 
pleasure out of your late fall cruises by installing now 
those gadgets you’ve needed all season. 

Thumbing through the Wilcox-Crittenden catalog 
makes it easy for you to find the special equipment 
you’ve been looking for. RUNNING LIGHTS— 
SEARCHLIGHTS—COMPASSES and BINNACLES— 
YACHT CLOSETS—and, of course, all up-to-date hard- 
ware for all types of Power and Sail Boats. 

Get yourself a copy! Please send 25c¢ to cover cost of 
handling, and it will be mailed promptly. These modern 
Fittings can be seen at your dealers’. 


Wircox. CrirrenDENn 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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COME- 
BACKS.. 


thatare WELCOME! 


a SATISFIED CUSTOMERS: and they're folks to 
whom you recommended SPAROX in the Spring! 
True + they have'nt returned for refinishing jobs 
through the summer + the work you have perhaps 
expected. But when they do come back, they 
e will bring words of praise, and friends who want 
to share the durability and reliability of a SPAROX 
FINISH. 
SPAROX is The Marine Coating Supreme! Goes on 
two coats per day. Dries to rock hardness + does 
e not scratch white and lasts longest 
against all conditions of weather 
and water. 
Ask for the 24-page SPAROX Book. 
Free upon request. 


SPAROX 


eCLEARe 
THE MARINE COATING SUPREME 















THE STANLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
EAST BERLIN ° CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE e 100 LAFAYETTE ST 


THE TANLEY WORK Ww i's argest Maker 





f 





OLUMBIAN 
¥ BRONZE 
ropellers 


Specify a Columbian to insure the most 
miles per gallon and maximum speed. Your 
exact requirements promptly handled. 
Special propeller repair department. 
Write for the Columbian Booklet 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 


236 North Main St. Freeport, L.I., N. Y. 
Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 





















THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 










Dimensions 

L.O.A. 30’ 0” This sturdy small cruisi boat can be 
L.W.L. 25’ 0” igged as a Yawl, Ketch, Gaff Ri. Cutter, 
Beam 10’ 6” arconi Cutter, or even as a Motor Sailer 
Draft 3'9’ with excellent results. The shoal draft 


makes easily accessible many ports that 
would be impossible for boats of ter 
draft, yet with 5000 lbs. of outside ballast 
she is a pleasure to handle in the open sea. 
The illustration shows this standard 
30-foot boat rigged as a Marconi 
Cutter probably the most efficient 
rig for the hull, and extremely easy 
to handle. These are ideal boats for 
Southern waters. We are now build- 
ing for Fall delivery. 
Write us for detailed specifications 

CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Union Wharf 








Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Through Fundy’s Fog to Halifax 


(Continued from page 41) 


heads as though a ghost were coming 
down the open companionway and, 
cool on their upturned faces, came the 
first, faint breath of a sou’wester. It 
flowed meekly for a moment and 
then, tearing the fog and wiping 
clear the stars, it came leaping in to 
change the world. The fog horns 
died and a crazy yellow fragment of 
moon, distorted by eclipse, rode 
high amid hurrying white clouds. 

Far away a blue rocket arched 
and burst with a shower of fire. 
Under it Sayonara, rail down, her 
big spread joyously taut with wind, 
her legs swinging under her at last, 
was coming down the fairway. The 
Nomad’s crew groaned and watched 
her come. She was still checking her 
buoys but now, with the fog gone, 
they went jerking past her like 
street signs past an owl car. Vernon 
West, her skipper, was grinning 
over the top of his wheel at the 
worried squeal of John Thomas, her 
navigator, who was protesting that 
he could not keep track of his list so 
fast were they sailing in strange 
water. She crossed two hours and 
twenty-five minutes behind the 
leader, her time saved by an hour 
and forty minutes. 

The rest of the fleet, much smal- 
ler boats, played tag with Scylla and 
Charybdis. The light breeze that 
tugged the two big schooners around 
Cape Sable was not enough for 
them. The tide and the fog held 
them in thrall and they worked 
back and forth, with Blonde Rock 
groaner or the Cape Sable fog horn 
blatting faintly over their sterns or 
too loudly over their bows. The 
same breeze that gave Sayonara her 
driving finish freed them and, with- 
out sighting each other, each one 
convinced that she had no chance, 
they frolicked up the coast in a 
blessed sun-drenched, blue water, 
crooning, sou’wester. The little 
Kabob, sailed by George Killam of 
Yarmouth, came close to saving her 
time. She finished in the middle of 


the next afternoon and took third 
place. One boat met difficulty. The 
Bejosa V, a Casco Bay ketch, was 
forced to start her motor and went 
back to Portland. 

Peter Jenness’ Marsala sailed a 
courageous race. A moment before 
the five minute gun off Portland, 
she blew out her muffler. Word was 
sent ashore for new bolts to hold the 
thing together but the dispatch 
boat could not find her some hours 
later. Her skipper refused to with- 
draw and made the repairs himself 
—with a piece of threaded rod 
from a turnbuckle, the threaded 
wing of a shackle, and a nut from 
the explosion débris. He hung on in 
the fog off Cape Sable with the bad 
coast all about him and no wind, and 
resisted the urge to test that repair 
job and prove his belief that it 
would hold. 

Each boat said the race was thril- 
ling. They got their fun in different 
and separate ways but each one 
found adventure and sport, and the 
determination among the men who 
sailed, skippers and crews alike, to 
do it again and establish the race 
as a fixture, assures another one for 
the list. Certainly there is much to 
recommend the course for men who 
have the equipment and the wisdom 
to sail offshore and come up on a 
coast. It is not too long, yet long 
enough; it is as safe as any adven- 
turous water can be; it starts in one 
country and finishes in another; it 
is a test of seamanship and sageness 
and courage as well as racing can- 
vas and naval architects’ hulls. And 
then, too, New England and Nova 
Scotia seem to understand each 
other. They are all good fog eaters 
together and they understand each 
other’s rum and rocky coasts and 
talk. There is none of your “hands 
across the sea” sentimentality 
about it but there is a fine kinship 
and cordiality back and forth across 
Fundy. 

The summary follows: 


Course, Portland to Halifax, 325 nautical miles. 
Wind, light to moderate southerly. Type of sailing, 
reaching and running only. No windward sailing. 


Start, 1:00 p.m., E.S.T., July 13th. 


Sayonara, P. Y.C..... 
Nomad, R. N.S. Y.S8.. 
Kabob, R. N. 8. Y.S... 
Golden Rose, P. Y.C... 
Marsala, P. Y.C.. 
Bejosa V, P. Y. C. 


Corrected 
Finish Time © 
July 16th 2:25:24...... 58:20:24 
«© 00:10:00 60:10:00 
« 6—S © 18:38:30... .... 68:20:00 
i lll 69:38:05 
*. 17th 3:25:00...... 77:10:00 
Withdrew 
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Marblehead’s Greatest Race Week 


(Continued from page 28) 


tion. This one did, however, for the 
clouds got blacker and nearer — 
and it came in hard with rain. 

The queer squall portended bad 
weather and the next day it blew 
15 knots or better from the north- 
east. An experience with the Brutal 
Beasts in the morning proved it 
would be foolhardy to send the 
smaller boats, mostly manned by 
juniors, out in the afternoon. So the 
racing in the eight smaller classes 
was postponed until Wednesday 
morning, but 206 boats turned out 
for a thrashing test in a strong 
breeze and a heavy sea. There were 
plenty of minor mishaps but only 
one real casualty — the dismasting 
of Chandler Hovey’s 25-rater Robin, 
perhaps the best known New Eng- 
land racing yacht after Yankee. 

It is proverbial that the annual 
regatta of the Boston Yacht Club 
draws perfect weather, and the 
club’s luck still held this season. The 
storm had passed and the sun was 
out bright while the northerly wind 
of the morning had shifted to 
moderate southeast by race time. In 
this contest the craft had also to 
contend with a heavy ground swell 
kicked up by the northeaster of the 
previous day. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club took 
over the burden of the racing 
management on Thursday, and 357 
of the 383 boats participating in 
Marblehead Race Week crossed the 
starting line in 34 classes. This mark 
was the high tide of the 1935 week, 
setting a new Marblehead and 
American record for starters in a 
single race. 

For the close of Marblehead Race 
Week, the Corinthian was favored 
with a bully breeze — 12 knots from 
the southward at the start, and 
taking on strength as it hauled to 
the westward during the course of 
the racing. In the strong breeze 
some of the little fellows ran into 
difficulties, — three capsized, sev- 
eral were disabled, a few were in 
collisions, and quite a number pulled 
out. 

The Week ended with a fleet of 
336 sail, which brought the Corin- 
thian total for three races up to 
1041 starts — quite eclipsing the 
Eastern’s 939 mark of earlier in the 
week. 

The 25-raters of Class Q, the 
“Thirties,” the “Eights,” and the 
Stars were the headline classes at 
Marblehead this season although 25 
Indians and 23 Triangles topped 
everything else in numbers. George 
Wightman, sailing Peggy, took the 
week’s honors in the Indian Class 
and Russell Smith’s Teaser IV from 
Marblehead was outstanding in the 
Triangle fleet. 

Ray Hunt in the Hornet cap- 
tured the two principal prizes for 
the seven-race series of the 25- 
raters when he took the perpetual 


Class Q Mid-Summer Challenge 
Cup and the Harold 8. Wheelock 
Trophy. Hornet also won the East- 
ern series of three contests, and 
John S. Lawrence sailed Falcon to 
victory in the Boston regatta. Just 
when everyone was beginning to 
count him out, “Charlie” Adams 
and Bat turned up to tie Cara Mia 
for possession of the Corinthian 
series prize. Bat won the final race 
despite conditions far from her 
liking. 

The “Eights” had some interest- 
ing racing which was prefaced by a 
series of three races for the Ladies’ 
Plate. Gypsy waltzed out to wind- 
ward in fine fashion to win the first 
contest with Priscilla coming up to 
take second place by one second 
right on the finish line. DeForest 
sailed a fine race to win the second 
contest and tie Gypsy for the lead. 
Unfortunately, the final race was a 
poor test. Gypsy pulled out a nice 
lead on the run and then threw it 
away by a poor choice of sails for a 
three-mile quartering reach. She 
was third at the second mark. The 
race appeared safe for the Sound 
boat as they started short tacking 
to windward, but the wind went flat 
and Gypsy picked up the new breeze 
first to romp home with the trophy 
as Priscilla finished fourth. 

During Race Week, Johnston 
deForest made an excellent start 
by winning the Eastern series on a 
second and two firsts with Priscilla, 
but Gypsy beat the visitor on each 
of the remaining four days. These 
two craft outclassed their rivals in 
the week’s racing, Gypsy’s record 
being four firsts, two seconds, and a 
third while Priscilla scored two 
firsts, three seconds, and two thirds. 

The international aspect of the 
Thirty-Square-Metre racing made 
them a center of interest, although 
it was hard to follow the contests 
closely when such a flock of other 
boats were on the bay. The trim- 
ming that Lill-Singva had given the 
American boats on Buzzards Bay 
led local yachtsmen to expect much 
from her. She did not disappoint 
them the first day when she breezed 
home a winner by almost four 
minutes over Jimmy Connolly’s 
Valiant, sailed by another Swedish 
yachtsman and designer, Knud 
Reimers. Oriole, an American-de- 
signed craft, was third and the 
crack Marblehead boats were all 
well back. 

In the fluky going caused by the 
squalls on Monday, the visitor 
failed to do better than fifth, but 
that was excusable under the condi- 
tions. 

In the northeast blow of the next 
day, her own weather, Lill-Singva 
won, but the margin was very 
narrow. Erik Nilsson at her helm 
pulled out a nice lead on the reach, 
saw it fade away on the run, and 
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wison Teams 

















JAY, Stanley Ogilvy, Owner 
WINNER: Larchmont Race Week, Star Class 


In a record class of fifty-five starters, Jay made the remarkable 
score of four firsts and one third in five starts. 
Second, fourth, fifth and sixth boats also used Wilson Sails. 


PRESCOTT WILSON wc. 
Yacht Sailmakers 


2 South Street, New York 


Tel. BOwling Green 9-9062 Cable: “Winners” 

















Homelite Announces 
TWO NEW WATER-COOLED 


MARINE 
ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 


The new Homelite 800- and 1250- 
watt, portable, water-cooled electric 
plants are the lightest and most com- 
pact units ever developed. Designed 
expressly for marine service and 
weighing less than 100 pounds, com- 
plete with built-in gasoline engine, 
they are ideal sources of light and 

wer for small cruisers and yachts. 
§o-volt plant charges 6, 12, and 32- 
volt batteries, with wide variation in"charging rates. Compact — only 18” high, 
14” wide, and 23” long. No special foundation required — all vibration elimi- 
nated by spring feet. 





This advanced Homelite Plant is efficiently water-cooled with a positive dis- 
placement pump. There are no valves to grind. Electrically started from bat- 
teries..For remote starting, an automobile choke can be furnished. Mail the 
coupon for bulletin and prices. 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


409 Riverdale Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Please send me bulletin describing new marine lighting plants. 











€)% latest model fuel-oil engine which was designed for installation in cruisers 
60’ to 100’ in length. It is conservatively rated 145 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. and 
175 h.p. at 1100 r.p.m. and can be furnished either direct drive or with reduction 
= The weight is 3900 Ibs. Murray & Tregurtha fuel-oil engines use the Shore 


INC. 


uel-Oil Equipment. : ; 
Write for complete information 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, 


-NORTH QUINCY, MASS. 











FACTS you sHoutp 


KNOW about 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


ou nternationa 


YACHT 
PAINTS 
HOLZAPFEL'S 














Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy of 
"The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 











DIRECTION FINDER and 
RADIO COMPASS 


The modern aid to accurate navigation 
Models for all boats of 30 Ft. and up 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Navy Standard Compass — Dialine Compass 
Globe “‘Underlit’” Compass — Yacht Binnacle 


T. S. & J. D. NEGUS, New York Agents 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
110 CYPRESS STREET 





BROOKLINE, MASS. 











NEW MYSTERY BOAT FOR 1935 


SAIL AREA 152 SQ. FT. 
= * 
Fer Further Also 
Information Builders of the 
Write: Ace of Hearts 
The New or Snipper 
Mystery Boat Class. 
Box G A One Design 
Wareham, Mass. Class 





Care of CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORP. 
__ALL PRICES F.0.8. WAREHAM, MASS. 














came back to triumph by 26 seconds 
from Starling up the wind. The 
Davis boat probably lost the race 
by attempting to lug a big Genoa 
to windward in the blow, for she 
was only caught near the finish. 
George Poor, 19, the youngest 
skipper in the class, won the fourth 
race with Skjold VII in handy 
fashion by more than three minutes. 
Brilliant, in second place, also 
finished ahead of Lill-Singva while 
Valiant and Starling were the next 
boats in this Boston Y. C. race. 
With lighter airs prevailing the 
next two days, Harry Bloomfield’s 
Brilliant flashed to the fore. She 
captured Thursday’s race by 41 
seconds from Skjold and won by 50 


YACHTING 


from Starling on Friday. Lill-Singva 
one of the most powerful and big- 
gest “Thirties” ever built, had to 
be content with a fifth and aseventh. 
Lill-Singva is probably one of the 
fastest “Thirties” ever built and her 
rig, which has a very pronounced 
rake, may bear considerable study 
on the part of American yacht 
designers. The fact that she was a 
little too powerful for average Mar- 
blehead conditions and the failure 
to master the mysteries of cut and 
trim of American parachute spin- 
nakers contributed to her failure to 
show better during Race Week. 
The Race Week standings in the 
principal classes and the series 
trophy winners in all classes follow: 


MARBLEHEAD Race WEEK TrRopHY WINNERS, 1935 


Class Eastern Pleon Boston Corinthian 
“Q” Hornet Falcon Tie j B 
Cara Mia 
“8M” Priscilla Ellen Gypsy 
"eo Tie { Popinjay Popinjay Mojola 
Mojola 
I-Man. Peggy Onward II Speedy Onward II 
I-Mar. Tie { Reina Reina Reina 
Bonitwo 
30's Lill-Singva Skjold VII Skjold VII Brilliant 
8 Sea Foz Dizit IT Gale Venture 
Tri. Teaser IV Avanti Vagus Teaser IV 
M-B Evanthia II Comet Evanthia II Evanthia II 
T Tie { Tango Formosa Formosa Formosa 
Small Fry 
M-C 17’s Shooting Star Jonah Shooting Star 
CP 15s Geraldine Geraldine Geraldine Tie —_— 
‘iger 
Star Sans Souci Joca Sans Souci Sans Souci 
MB 15s Merlin Merlin Merlin Merlin 
Ind. Hermit Chinook Peggy Peggy 
Win. 15s Blitzen Prancer Prancer Blitzen 
ust. Huskie Hupset Huskie Tie { Hupset 
Huskie 
Crane 
SB 15s Bobeno Jolo Jolo 
oO Big Dipper Nabob II Teal Teal 
Bird Flamingo Flamingo Flamingo 
Man 15s Skippy Whoopee Skippy Dunt Esk 
3 cats Dorothy Angele Dorothy Dorothy 
anks Lark Nancy Lark Lark 
Coot Roamer Step and Fetchit Baby Pookie Roamer 
Fish Flying Fish Red Fish White Fish Tie § Snapper 
Whitefish 
Ann Cats Caterpillar Caterpillar Janet Caterpillar 
CC Knbt Pompano Arethusa Maryland 
Snipes O.K. Tern O.K. O.K. 
Winabouts Sea Bird Sea Bird Omaha Sea Bird 
Radios WJR WJR 
Br, Beast 1 American Boy Bounding Clam American Boy Bounding Clam 
re a Neptune Pokey Pokey Black Bird 
" se Dawich Tippo Dawich Zebra 
- *. Barbette Barbette Snap Barbette 
Snow Birds Ace Breezin Thru King Bird Breezin Thru 
x Cl Flying Cloud Garibaldi Garibaldi Defender 
cp 1 
Hdep 2 Bat Squab Sally Squab 


MASSACHUSETTS Bay INDIAN CLAss 


Race Week Sweepstakes, won by William Wells’ Peggy, 160 pts; Wiwona, 139; Twono, 135; 
Osseo and Mohawk, 117 pts. each; Kismet, Squanto, 113 each; Firewater, 112; Hermit, 105; Saga- 
more and Chinook, 104 each; Lark and Pelican, 96 each; Black Hawk, 85; Sach 
67; Tammany, 61; Pawnee, 49; Papoose, 48; Keemah and Ketchumadoggie, 38 no ya 37; 
Naiad IT and Lone Eagle, 31 each; Waywasimo, 3. 





The Centennial Race 


(Continued from page 62) 


an hour, Daiquiri fetched the finish 
line shortly after 10 o’clock Sunday 
night, with Belisarius only eight 
minutes astern and an easy winner. 

The rest of the fleet, favored by 
the increasing breeze, came romping 


down to the Edgartown bell, where 
the race committee on the Coast 
Guard cutter Algonquin clocked 
Hotspur, the last boat, half an hour 
after midnight, to take second place 
in her class. 


First Drviston, Starr 3:25 p.m., Aucust 3RD 


Yacht Owner 
Yawl Belisarius C. B. Rockwell, Jr. 
Schr Black Swan Wm. F. Swan 
Schr Brilliant Walter Barnum 


Schr Sewanna Sheldon Pitney 


Seconp Division, Start 3:30 p.m., AuUGusT 3RD 


Slp  Prazilla John Parkinson 

Sip aiow Alex. O. Vietor 
Yawl Markay E. Jared Bliss, Jr. 
Yawl Sou’ Wester II Dr. Halsey B. Loder 
Slp Lark ~~ E. Forbes 
Yawl Lands End A. Loomis, Jr. 
Ketch Sophia-C F. J. Hartwick 

Schr Seaward L. W. Lund 


Finish Corrected time 
10:19:00 p.m. Aug. 4 29:54:35 
12:01:18 a.m. Aug. 5 30:56:14 
10:32:01 p.m. Aug. 4 31:07:01 
12:17:26 a.m. Aug. 5 32:13:37 
10:24:26 p.m. Aug. 4 30:59:26 
12:37:01 a.m. Aug. 5 31:13:52 
11:36:39 p.m. Aug. 4 31:17:20 
11:20:40 p.m. Aug. 4 31:19:38 
11:24:21 p.m. Aug. 4 31:28:14 
12:10:19 a.m. Aug. 5 31:42:23 
12:22:34 a.m. Aug. 5 31:45:40 
D.N.F. 

Wo. U. SWAN 




















When all the evidence of better 
performance stacks up on the 
side of one spark plug, that 
spark plug, obviously, will 
make every marine engine per- 
form better. We feel that the 
use of Champion Spark Plugs 
by practically every racing 
champion on land and water 
for the last twelve years and the 
continued world preference they 
enjoy constitute performance 
evidence without precedent. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARE PLUGS 








QUALITY 


Munro Motor Yachts 


equal in high quality and superior 
performance the well known 
MUNRO MOTOR SAILERS 
and AUXILIARIES. All sizes— 
for yachtsmen who require the 
best. 


The New 
Munro Sailer 
accommodates four. 271% feet of 
high quality at new low price. 


GORDON MUNRO 
Naval Architect—Yacht Broker 


Fairhaven, Mass. 





In “Maruffa” to Mackinac 


(Continued from page 30) 


Her sail area was 2,078 square feet. 
She was launched less than a 
month before the Mackinac Race 
was to start. It seemed an almost 
impossible task to get her equipped, 
sail her the 2,000 or more miles to 
her home, part of the way through 
the Erie Canal, where her spars had 
to be taken out and re-stepped 
again at Buffalo. But by dint of 
hard driving the impossible was 
accomplished and she arrived at 
Chicago less than three days before 
the big Lake Michigan classic. 
But once under sail the troubles 
of the past month were forgotten. 
Mackinac Island lay 331 miles 
away and all we had to do was to 
see how quickly we could get 
Maruffa there, how fast we could 
induce her to step. At least half of 
us on board were new to her, and 
even those who had made all or part 
of the long trip out in her, while 
they were familiar with her gear, 
had never had a chance to sail her 
under racing conditions. Malcolm 
Vail, one of Lake Michigan’s best, 
had charge of one watch, and 
Gordon Raymond, from Long Is- 
land Sound, who had never sailed 
the Mackinac before, the other. 
The owner took over the naviga- 
tional duties. There were eight 
other hands to haul the ropes and 
furnish the “beef” for this brain 
trust. Her crew was none too large 
— except for the cook to feed. 
Something of an innovation in 
the Mackinac Race was tried this 
year. This was splitting up the 
handicap allowances, giving some of 
it at the start and the rest at the 
finish, so that groups of yachts 
were started at half hour intervals, 
beginning at 2 o’clock. The larger 
yachts, giving the greater time, 
naturally started last and our group 
got the gun at 4 p.m. A heavy wind 
and rain squall swept over the lake 
while the first two classes were 
starting, and thereafter the wind 
went flat for an hour, which hin- 
dered some of the boats and helped 
others, but spoiled the chance to 
really weigh the advantages of the 
scheme of dividing allowances. 
Just before the start a nice little 
breeze came in from southeast so 
that the yachts moved nicely as 
they maneuvered back of the line. 
At gunfire, Maruffa, breaking out a 
big Genoa jib, was first over, so 
close to the committee boat that it 
looked as if she might sink her, 
followed by Dart and Conover’s 
Tar Baby, a Ten-Metre cutter in 
the racing class. All hands were too 
busy trimming sheets to note how 
the others crossed. Until the south- 
easter hauled we carried the Genoa 
and a mizzen staysail and set sail 
after the boats that had started 
ahead of us. After an hour or so we 
set the parachute in place of the 
Genoa and when that big sail with 


its 3000 square feet filled it walked 
Maruffa along like a steamboat. 
By sundown we had passed ali but 
the two Class Q racers, and by 10 
o’clock had them abeam and went 
into the lead. 

It is a long, straight run of 203 
miles from Chicago to Point Betsie. 
As the wind finally settled about 
SSW, it was dead aft and we carried 
the big kite all night, taking in the 
mizzen to give more air to the main- 
sail. But it held all right and we 
hardly ever dropped below a speed 
of seven miles. The morning was 
hazy and daylight revealed no sails 
anywhere. We hoped we were in the 
lead, as the last sidelights had 
faded astern of us at midnight, but 
there was no way of telling, and 
Tar Baby seemed then to be hang- 
ing on gamely. 

Off Big Point Sable we had to 
jibe over as our compass had set us 
a bit to the eastward and, as it was 
breezing up, we had quite a job with 
the big parachute. The previous 
evening two of the boys had burned 
their hands badly when the sheet of 
the big kite smoked through their 
fists in trimming it, raising three- 
inch blisters. In a hardening breeze, 
speed increased to 9 or 914 miles 
(the log was calibrated to statute 
miles) and at 4 p.m. we had done an 
even 190 miles in 24 hours. And then 
the cutter Escanaba came alongside 
and broke the glad news through a 
megaphone that we were leading 
the fleet, the nearest boat being 
some ten miles astern. As Bob 
Haynie on the cutter and Gordon 
Raymond on Maruffa were doing 
the conversing, everyone wondered 
why a megaphone was necessary. 
(This, for those who have been 
shipmates with these two.) 

A squall was making in the west, 
and everyone began speculating on 
what it held. The guesses varied. 
It finally hit, just at dusk as we 
were rounding Sleeping Bear buoy, 
but did not amount to much and 
we only took in the parachute in a 
hurry. It brought a shift of wind to 
NW for a short while, under which 
Maruffa tore along with the Kenyon 
showing 944, but the breeze then 
backed to southwest and it was set 
the parachute all over again, to 
muttered imprecations. 

North Manitou Light was abeam 
at 8:20 p.m.—a splendid run so 
far, and it looked as if we would be 
the first boat in. But one never 
wants to predict in Manitou Pas- 
sage. For another hour the log 
showed 10 miles most of the time, 
and then something happened, for 
the wind dropped with a sudden- 
ness seldom seen. The next hour 
the log showed only 4 mile, and for 
four hours we had sail drill as the 
tired crew shifted from one piece of 
light canvas to another. About 
4 a.M. it shut in as thick as pea soup 
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STORMY WEATHER 


Winner Fastnet Race, 1935 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 


Established 1790 


City Island, New Vork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 

















HE IS PROTECTED 


If you use JATON when you put your boat 
in storage this fall, you are sure of real 
protection. The Gill Corporation has de- 
veloped a special storage covering. This 
new JATON will not rot, tear or easily catch 
on fire. JATON greatly reduces all of the 
hazards thet your boat is subjected to in 
outdoor storage. 


JATON comes in a number of weights and 
colors. There is a JATON for every canvas 
problem. 


Write to us if your own outfitter 
cannot supply you 





JaTON 


The Gill Corporation 
The Kendall Sq. Bidg., Cambridge, Mass. 








THE 
ORIGINAL 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 





FOUR SIZES 


Used by 
NAVY 
COAST GUARD 
YACHTS 
TRAWLERS 
MERCHANT MARINE 


e 
FOUR TYPES OF CARDS 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


112 STATE ST. 38 WATER ST. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 














Dr. Manfred Curry’s 
Latest tnvention— 
a Weather Forecaster 





diameter $2.00 


Dr. Curry, well known meteorologist and aerc- 
dynamist, has perfected a dependable instru- 
ment to predict weather conditions. The secret 
of its accuracy lies in the relation of humidity 
to wind direction. When there is going to be a 
change, the teolor Bt on the Forecaster turns 
to a different color — blue, purple, maroon, pink 
or salmon. A turn of the knob, an observation 
p= the wind direction, and the weather you may 

t 8 to 15 hours hence is announced in 
printed words on the dial. 


You can now have a weather expert 
on your boat! 





Dr. C , in his book Racing Tactics, says: 
“ Knowled of weather can enable the sailor to 
decide in advance whether he should reef, etc. — 


enhancing the pleasure and safety of racing and 
cruising. 
You can now avoid | Ginggcintmante due to a 
expected weather changes by consulting C 
Weather Forecaster — an instrument to wah 
you can frequently refer for an up-to-the- 
minute prediction Just as you would consult 
tse it watch for the correct time. Anyone can 
use i 
“This unique gadget, of which there are 
250,000 in Europe, OF ob edicts 12 hours in 
advance.” New York Times 
Order from your dealer or use coupon 


C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY rCINC) 
342 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N 


I enclose $2.00. Send me Curry’s oil Fore- 
caster for ten ’ trial. Payment to be re- 
funded if dissati 


Name 





Address 














and we could just keep steerageway 
on the ship. This, without a doubt, 
was helping the lighter, single- 
masted vessels behind us. 

That this was true was apparent 
when the fog lifted before a north- 
erly air about 11 a.m. and showed us 
“Skilligalee” and a tall cutter to 
the northwest of us. Our compass, 
with an undetermined error, had 
taken us a bit east of our course 
and we tacked out and cleared the 
light but not before Tar Baby, for it 
was she, passed Gray’s Reef some 
four miles ahead of us. Also, a 
schooner and a yawl to the south- 
west seemed to have a better breeze. 

Perhaps it sometimes blows a 
true breeze in the Straits of Mack- 
inac. If so, this scribe has never 
seen it in the three races he has 
sailed. The air was stagnant, the 
sea glassy. Finally we got a zephyr 
and closed up on Tar Baby, the 
only boat ahead of us. Perhaps 
we could beat her in yet and be 
first to arrive at the Island — 
particularly if she had to tack. We 
came up fast as a breeze drew off 





the land to the north about dark, 
and romped down on the finish 
line, bringing Tar Baby closer 
every minute. But the two astern, 
one of whom we saw was Lynn 
William’s perennial winner Eliza- 
beth, got the wind before we did and 
were coming fast. From some five 
miles astern as she turned into the 
Strait, Elizabeth was now not much 
over two miles behind and we had 
to give her plenty of time. We were 
whipsawed. 

Tar Baby, now only a mile 
ahead, burned her flare as she 
crossed just 12 minutes ahead of 
us. In the racing division, she won 
the prize for the first of the Chicago 
fleet to reach Mackinac. Astern of 
us Elizabeth was coming fast. 
We prayed for the wind to let go as 
we crossed in the gathering dark at 
9:19 p.m. But it didn’t. Elizabeth’s 
crew had sailed a fine race and were 
not to be denied. The breeze fresh- 
ened to the best in twenty-four 
hours and the white schooner 
crossed just 25 minutes after 
Maruffa. The race was hers. 


Cuicaco—Macx1nac Race 
Start, July 20, 1935 


Crouisine Division 





Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
Elizabeth Lynn A. Williams 53:44:14 49:34:24 
Valkyrie R. P. Benedict 55:44:40 50:51:19 
Maruffa Rae B. Babson 53:19:26 51:48:57 
Bagheera John T. Snite 57:52:07 54:25:39 
Truant Arthur Bohnen 63:37:25 59:15:09 
Ponjola James R. Lowe 63:34:13 59:34:40 
rare Carl Norberg 69:46:11 61:36:28 
Betty Bro Milton Friend 70:30:34 62:20:51 
Bangalore H. 68:54:36 62:58:22 
Sis A. B. Horton 74:48:29 65:36:09 
Windigo C. A. Schmidlapp 69:47:13 66:26:17 
Ben Bow J. J. Butler 70:02:43 66:26:21 
Clio B. Y. E. Nordberg 74:55:39 71:35:11 
Gaviota { ty — amon 74:50:22 72:03:46 
Nira Dr. R. B. Cobb 84:31:06 74:49:29 
Auf Wiedersehen Dr. W. E. Redlic’ 81:52:16 75:26:35 
Breeze {BW sc 83:47:34 75:58:03 
V W. A. Li ll 83:44:31 76:18:42 
Faun Third Robert Ww 84:01:55 76:21:55 
Picaroon Miss Elisabeth Sc Scholle 83:44:55 76:35:29 
Shalamar M. H. Olsen 85:35:56 76:39:51 
Privateer C. H. Steele 83:27:50 77:28:39 
Monsoon Arnold M. Johnson 84:22:39 77:47:53 
Audaz . B. Whalen 83:58:58 78:44:20 
Beverl Christian Lyngby 84:10:30 81:05:29 
Nor’ Wester Kenneth Cowan, Jr. 93:46:58 83:25:47 
Marchioness Norman W. M 83:34:50 83:34:50 
Lezah r. J. G. Hooper 97:45:00 87:00:49 

Ciheago 3 _— Trophy won by Elizabeth 
Class A: First, Elizabeth; Second, V. Third, Maruffa 
Class B: First, Vielorvs Second, Betty Bro; "Third, "Bangalore 
Racine Division 

Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
Princess {eee 55:26:47 52:26:00 
Vagabond E. A. tell 54:06:10 52:43:44 
Hope Herman Karnstedt 56:05:07 53:04:20 
Tar Baby { yo mm 53:06:37 53:06:37 
Dorello O. L. Dwight 53:45:32 53:37:51 
Patsy R. L. Harter 68:47:18 65:04:50 
Blue Moon R. C. Conklin 68:56:31 65:51:43 
Fortune K. C. Brown 71:26:04 69:08:17 
West Wind { at 5 = 81:39:55 77:48:47 


Mackinac Cup won by Princess 


From Port Huron to Mackinac 
(Continued from page 31) 


worried moments as the big ore 
freighters bore down on them, 
changed course and then disap- 
peared without even being seen. 
Probably only Russ Pouliot, sailing 
Baccarat in the absence of her 
owner (who was taken ill two days 
before the start), kept an accurate 
log of the course. The many angles 
and curves could have been drawn 
only by one skilled in the art of 





draftsmanship as is Pouliot. The 
others gave up the task of plotting 
the course after 24 hours of follow- 
ing zephyrs, and merely worked 
their way westward, hoping to pick 
up bearings near the Straits of 
Mackinac. 

Silhouette and Rainbow IV fol- 
lowed along the Canadian shore and 
at one time lay for 10 hours within 
sight of the Duck Islands with log 





YACHTING 








Pacmers IsLAND LIGHT 


a “The Midway Yard,’’ lo- 

cated just beyond this light- 
house has facilities to render 
your yacht a conscientious serv- 
ice with 14 and 16 feet of water 
on their CRANDALL railways. 

Early reservations for storage 
usually give the owner the best 
service. 

Space in our new B-shed is 
now available. 

The owner should make a 
personal inspection of the yard 
and equipment so that he may 
see the treatment which his 
yacht will receive. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 














The Cruise 


of 


Diablesse 


By 
FREDERIC A. FENGER 





A delightful account 
of a long voyage in a 
small yacht. A twenty 
months’ cruise to the 
West Indies and the 
north coast of South 
America. Profusely 
illustrated. 





Special Price 
$2.50 Postpaid 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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for men who 
know boats 


Palmer Engines have always been 
known as dependable motors... . 
The Palmer Conversion of the 
Ford V-8 is true to the Palmer 
standards for it includes all fea- 
tures that are so necessary to make 
an engine perform satisfactorily in 
marine service. Call at a dealer’s 
show room or send for literature. 
Study this conversion and you will 
appreciate why it is the outstand- 
ing Ford V-8 Conversion. $445. 
FOB. Cos Cob ... Other Palmer 
Engines 2 to 150 H.P. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
4 Hathaway Rd., Cos Cob, Conn. 





Dealers in all important Coastal Cities 









ne SUMMER IS 
e| STILL AT HIGH TIDE 


; Chalfonte- 
| Haddon Hall} 


Enjoy it. as many families [| 
do, among the ample hos- [| 
Pitalities offered by these ||) 
family hotels on the Board- |} 
walk. Mid-season sports 
gladden the out-of-doors. 
Cabanas. Swimming. Fish- 
7, ing. Sailing. Golf. Indoors, 

) concerts, dances, varied 
|}) amusement. and a per- 
-}) sonal interest taken in Py 
'}) your comfort. Moderate /j 
rates. American Plan at | 
', both hotels. European Plan | 
7) at Haddon Hall. Special 
i weekly rates. 
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Leeds and Lippincott Company 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Bee 





MICHIGAN 


The full line shows the new course 
from Port Huron to Mackinac, 
the dotted line the old one 


lines hanging straight down. Alsu- 
mar had laid a true course for the 
Straits and made most of her time 
on this leg. 

Although Monday had proved a 
trying day, Tuesday brought its 
compensation for some of the boats. 
At dawn, Kid Sister, Silhouette, 
Rainbow IV, Spindrift and Vamare 
appeared at the Straits on equal 
terms each coming from a different 
direction. With the fluky winds it 
was anybody’s race and all had a 
thrilling morning, the five crossing 
the finish line between 11 a.m. and 
noon. 

Alsumar finished at 11:29:24 
A.M. Tuesday with Baccarat 10:55:05 
later and Trident 2:36:01 behind 
Baccarat or at 1:00:30 a.m. Wednes- 
day. Rainbow IV was next to cross, 
nearly 24 hours behind Alsumar. 

Much can be said of the per- 
sistence of most of the skippers and 
crews. None had expected the race 
to drag on so long and few were 
provisioned for such a stay. 

Most of the skippers and crews 
were much opposed to the new 
course upon arrival but it is possible 
that, after the memory of the trying 
days of light air and fog have be- 
come faint, some virtues will be 
remembered. The race has been 
sailed for ten years without a con- 
trol point between the start and 
finish. With a fair wind, this al- 















fer 


lowed a run along the Michigan 
shore for a total distance of 240 
miles with an open water stretch of 
only 70 miles across Saginaw Bay. 
This year, in an attempt to force 
more attention to navigation, the 
yachts were required to round the 
buoy off Cove Island, stretching the 
distance to 306 miles. This forced a 
run up the centre of the lake, which 
measures about 100 miles wide for 
half of the course. The second leg 
was laid out through another stretch 
of open water. 

With unusually great interest in 
this year’s event it was disappoint- 
ing to many. With three boats just 
up from the East for new color in 
the race, Kid Sister, built this year 
for the event and Baccarat and 
Trident, each rerigged for the con- 
test, the local followers will have to 
wait at least another year to see a 
real test of the fine fleet. 

Alsumar won the Russell A. 
Alger Trophy, for first boat to 
round the light off Cove Island; the 
Mackinac Island Cup, for first boat 
to finish; the Aaron DeRoy Trophy, 
for best corrected time for the 
fleet; and a smaller Class B DeRoy 
award for the first boat under 45 
feet O.A. on corrected time. Spin- 
drift was awarded the only other 
prize, the Yerkes Trophy for the 
best corrected time for schooners. 

The summary follows: 


Mackinac Races. Start, Port Huron, 2 p.m., Juty 20, 1935 


Boat Owner Club 

Alsumar Sloss-Petzold B.Y.C. 

rat Russell Alger, Jr. G.P.C. 
Trident Shelden, Booth, Ford B.Y.C. 
Kid Sister Howard Lauhoff G.P.Y.C. 
Rainbow IV P. C. Williamson B.Y.C. 
Spindrift McMath Syndicate B.Y.C. 
Silhouette Avery-Stone B.Y.C. 
Bald Eagle R. R. Williams B.Y.C. 
Vamare A. C. Jefferson M.Y.C. 
Panchara R.S8S. Marx D.Y.C. 
Droom Lee Smits D.Y.C. 
Squall Fred J. Meno, Jr. D.Y.C. 
Bimesa II Fred 8. Ford B.Y.C. 
Flo Harry Kipke D.Y.C. 


Cove Island Elapsed T. Corrected T. 

7:25:01 Sun. 71:29:47 63:16:08 

8:32:31 Sun. 79:54:29 70:59:17 

56:31 Sun. :30: 75:36:36 

11:59:47 Sun. 93:12:20 81:28:27 
11:23:48 Sun. 92:30:47 81:48:13 
12:23:55 Mon. 92:34:42 82:34:43 
11:34:04 Sun. 92:59:24 83:23:28 
12:22:45 Mon. 97:51:16 87:16:27 
10:26:38 Sun. 93:11:38 86:39:45 (92:41:38) 
12:29:46 Mon. 

3:14:52 Mon. 
10:27:00 Mon. 
11:20:10 Sun. D.N.F. 

1:47:00 Mon. D.N.F. 
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Jor 
Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 

fr aa 
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Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 


Made in England 
SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


& kh 


De GRAUW, AYMAR & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 


35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 








BUILD A 


COMET 














KNOCK DOWN SETS 


$38.00 up 


A fine 16’ class racer and 
all-around sail boat with a 
national class organization. 

Also complete boats in 
this and many other classes. 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


founded 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
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The reason? You expect unusual preser- 

vation and protection from a marine paint 
As the mariners of bygone days used the Now is the best time of the year for house 
same paint on their homes as on their Boar Specify SMI SHIP @& 
ships, so do boat owners of today use AT — alr way proved, ~Prguen — 
SMITH SHIP & BOAT PAINTS ashore p< hy = Oe an hee 
because of the outstanding qualities of 


. , other’ buildings on or near the water. The 
preservation, protection and appearance cost is reasonable. Write us if your dealer 
which they offer. 


cannot supply you. 
EDWARD SMITH @& CO. yer 


Boat | PAINTS 





Long Island City, N. Y. 








REIMERS-BUILT BOATS 
ARE 
SUPERIOR BUILT BOATS 


BEAUTY 
STRENGTH 
BALANCE 
ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


Write or cable to: 


KNUD H. REIMERS 


Naval architect and broker 


BANERGATAN 27, STOCKHOLM 





You'll never be real 
happy unless sailing 
a Reimers-Built boat. 


Cables: 
*Y ACHTREIMS” 


























FP ae a ee Se hee 


PRB EY: 


Fill out coupon 
and mail to: ms 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE 


COMPANY, Marine Dept. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 











Set 









Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard Korddless Marine Ropes. 





ADDRESS. 
YACHT. 
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YACHTING 


Of Interest to the Skipper 





Here is a trim express cruiser designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
of Chicago 


New Johnson Sea Horses 


FISHERMAN’S motor that at the same time has speed enough for the 
youngsters and dependability enough for their mother describes the 
new Sea Horse Model 100, one of two new outboards that the Johnson 
Motor Company, Waukegan, Illinois, presents. Weighing only 2434 
pounds, this little “single’”’ develops 1.7 N.O.A. certified brake horse power 
at 3300 r.p.m. The head is a modernized adaptation of the Johnson J-75 
head which has proved its worth in many years of use. With it the motor 
gives greater power without sacrificing the desirable flexibility which allows 
trolling at the lowest speeds. 

The lower unit is entirely new, both design and construction having been 
materially simplified, but retains all the Johnson features that have proved 
their value, such as the grease seal on the propeller shaft, anti-cavitation 
plate, underwater exhaust, streamline gear case and the patented pressure 
vacuum cooling system which will give a positive flow of water at any 
speed. A one-lever float feed carburetor is used to insure smooth running 
under all conditions. 

The improvements in the new Model 200 twin cylinder opposed outboard 
motor are comparable to those in the smaller Johnson Sea Horse. It is the 
direct descendant of the original “Light Twin” although there is not a 
single part that has not shared in the advance in design and construction 
during the years since that well-known model was introduced. 

Both muffler and underwater exhaust are provided, and also hardened 
steel gears, bronze bearings, automatic flywheel puller, cushioned handle, 
and directional propeller steering. 

This size motor is fitted for a great many outboard uses for it weighs only 
3834 pounds and still develops 3.3 N.O.A. certified brake horse power at 
3000 r.p.m. The bore is 2 in., with 114 in. stroke and the piston displace- 
ment 9.4 cu. in. 


Yacht Sales and Charters 


cm & STEVENS, INC., reports the following transactions consumma- 
ted since July Ist: 

Placida, 195 ft. Diesel yacht, chartered for H. G. Haskell to a member of 
the New York Yacht Club for balance of season. 

Marnell, 135 ft. Diesel yacht, chartered for the Marnell Corp. to a mem- 
ber of the New York Yacht Club for the balance of the season. 

Sea Owl, 100 ft. Diesel yacht, chartered for H. P. Whitmore to a promi- 
nent yachtsman. 

Dream Girl, 100 ft. Diesel houseboat, sold for Reamy Eugene Field 
to F. E. Dixon of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shakeer, 68 ft. power boat, chartered for Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. to a 
prominent yachtsman for use at Bar Harbor, Me. 

Moonbeam, 64 ft. motor sailer, sold for Dr. Lester D. Wise to J. P. Burrus 
of Dallas, Texas. 

Manana, 92 ft. auxiliary schooner, chartered for Roger Young to a New 
York yachtsman. 

Adeltha, 56 ft. auxiliary yawl, chartered for Mrs. Gertrude Meurers to 
John H. Smoot. 

Hawk, 49 ft. auxiliary sloop, sold for Knute Stokes to R. 8. Mueller of 
Gibson Island, Md. 

Delight, 45 ft. auxiliary schooner, sold for Frank Gulden to Henry 
Butler of Fairhaven, N. J. 

Sequoia, 45 ft. auxiliary yawl, sold for T. F. Bludworth to James N. 
Spear. 

Playmate, 43 ft. auxiliary yawl, chartered for Robert D. Teller to Isaac 
D. Hall of New York. 
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Fog Horns for safety 


and Kelloggs 
for Crispness 


Just as every boat is equipped 
with a fog horn, so every pack- 
age of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
has a heat-sealed WAXTITE 
inner wrapper. 


This protection against the 
effects of salt air and damp- 
ness is exclusive with Kellogg 
products. It keeps these crisp, 
crunchy flakes as delicious 
and oven-fresh on board your 
boat as when you enjoy them 
at home. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
sold everywhere in the big 
red-and-green package. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


CORN FLAKES 








DEEP 
WATER 
CRUISING 


E. G. Martin 


Commander Martin 
puts at your disposal 
his carefully garnered 
knowledge drawn 
from many years’ ex- 
perience in cruising. 
If you contemplate a 
long voyage this book 
will serve as a stimu- 
lus, manual and guide. 


$2.50 postpaid 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 




















“Up-Sea-Daisy,” a streamlined 29-foot Richardson Junior owned by 
W. W. Robson of Winnetka, Iil. 


Sea Sled Dealers Appointed 


ICKMAN Sea Sled Company, Inc., with executive and sales offices 

at 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., recently announced the 

appointment of the following as authorized Sea Sled dealers: Rapp-Huck- 

ins Company, Inc., 138 Beverly Street, Boston, Massachusetts; Leonard H. 

Thomson, Inc., 500 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan; Wilmington 
Iron Works, Wilmington, North Carolina. 

These appointments, the first to be officially made in the building of a 
national sales organization since the reorganization of the Sea Sled busi- 
ness last January, are based on the splendid sales of Sea Sleds made by these 
dealers during the last four months. 


The Painting of Yachts 


6 bw International Paint Company spent large sums in research and 
incorporated the results of their findings in the booklet ‘The Painting 
of Yachts” which was reviewed in the August issue. Due to the expense of 
printing the pamphlet with its many large illustrations the publisher is 
forced to make the nominal charge of twenty-five cents a copy and cannot, 
as erroneously stated last month, send it gratis to all interested. Readers 
are assured that “The Painting of Yachts” is well worth the modest price 
charged by the International Paint Company. 


First All-Welded Dispensing Barge 


‘Y ACHTSMEN and commercial boat operators around New York will 
find the new Colonial Beacon Oil Company’s dispensing barge Esso- 
marine Number One most convenient for she offers remarkably complete 
service. This vessel is the first of her kind to be constructed of steel with all 
members welded and will be the largest in New York waters. She was 
launched July 19th by her builders, Jacobson & Peterson, Bath Beach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with appropriate ceremonies. The new barge has a ca- 
pacity of more than 100,000 gallons of fuel oil, gasoline, aviation gasoline, 
kerosene and lubricating oil besides 1,500 gallons of fresh water. Five 
electric pumps deliver 150 gallons of kerosene or fuel oil per minute, in 
addition to three conventional service station pumps. There will be a 
landing stage at the stern, and there are public rest rooms on board. Cur- 
rent is provided by a 74 kw. Kohler generating unit. A carbon dioxide fire 
extinguishing system is centrally controlled from the deckhouse. 





An all-welded steel barge built for a floating filling station by Jacobson 
& Peterson of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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26-ft. CABIN CRUISER 
is ideal for Fall Fishing 
and Duck Hunting 


From now until Thanksgiving is the finest cruising 
time of the year, which you can fully enjoy with a 
Gar Wood Streamline Cabin Cruiser. She’s a beau- 
tiful boat with plenty of speed; 25 m.p.h.; seating 
capacity twelve; living accommodations ample for 
over-night party of four. Soery shins provided for 
comfort in the nicely arranged cabin which has 
headroom of 6’ 2”. Tapestry gees seats con- 
vert into berths. There is a toilet, wash basin with 
running water, electric lights, refrigerator, dish rack, 
demountable table, and two burner, odorless alcohol 
stove on which succulent hot meals can be prepared. 
The stove with Monel metal reflector gives sufficient 
heat to warm cabin eae when air is chilly. 
The roomy aft cockpit has leather upholstered 
seats. All hardware is chromium plated. A Gar 
Wood Cruiser is a safe and permanent investment 
and a splendid buy at the present low price. Com 

pletely equipped for fresh or salt water cruising. 





Prices F, O. B. factory 
$2,500, $2,700, $4,000 
Place your order now 


Write at once for complete specifications 


GAR WOOD, INC. 


MARYSVILLE, MICH. 


5059 RIVER ROAD 











6 x 30 
| Binocular 
Below 





THE BINOCULAR 
THAT EXPERTS CHOOSE 


Yachtsmen, Army and Navy of- 
ficers, aviators—those who need 
fine glasses and know fine 
glasses — express an over- 
whelming preference for the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular. Try 
this remarkable glass yourself 
for watching the races, polo, 
for touring or hunting—and 
you'll see why it is known as 
the world’s finest binocular. 


FREE DE LUXE CATALOG 


40 pages of useful 
binocular informa- 
tion. Tells things to 
lookforinselectinga 
binocular and shows 
models for all uses. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 








